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Chronicle 


Home News.—The final session of the sixty-eighth 
Congress opened on December 1. _ Although the blocs in 
the present session remain practically the same as in the 
last, the influence of the insurgent 
Republicans is not so strong and the 
Democrats have declared their willing- 
ness to cooperate with the Government in the passage of 
the regular appropriation measures, the chief work of 
the session. The message of President Coolidge was 
not delivered in person. It makes few specific recom- 
mendations and is, rather, a general review of national 
conditions. As in his presentation of the budget, the 
President emphasized the necessity of tax reduction. ,He 
expressed his disappointment over the failure of the last 
session to pass adequate tax legislation and declared that 
it was his intention to force reforms in the new Congress. 
His speech ranged over a variety of topics. He approved 
the waterway and reclamation projects and promised relief 
for agriculture, insisting that help was needed on the side 
of distribution rather than of production. While he 
made no explicit proposal for the settlement of the Muscle 
Shoals project, intended to produce nitrogen for ex- 
plosives and fertilizers, he considered the Government 
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sale under certain reservations more advisable, since, the 
development of the property could be better handled by 
a private corporation than by the Government. The rail- 
ways, he thought, should be consolidated into larger 
systems; but he was not in favor of a proposal for a 
new valuation. After giving his views on other topics, 
such as the reorganization of the Shipping Board, the 
efficiency of the land, sea and air forces, he expressed 
satisfaction with the present status of the country in its 
foreign relations. He reiterated his approval of the Hard- 
ing-Hughes plan for American adhesion to a Permanent 
Court of International Justice. He did not forecast the 
calling of another Disarmament Conference by this 
country; our action, he explained, in this matter was 
dependant upon the proposal of the League of Nations 
to convoke such a Conference. But he made it plain 
that our cooperation in the proposed League Conference 
would be guided by the circumstances under which such 
a Conference would be held. In conclusion, he again 
stated his opposition to the cancelation of the foreign 
debt. 

On the day following the reassembly of Congress, 
President Coolidge transmitted the national budget for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926. He laid great 
insistence on the need of economy in 
Government. According to the cal- 
culations, the budget surplus at the end 
of the present fiscal year is placed at $67,884,489; the 
probable surplus at the end of the fiscal year, 1926, is es- 
timated at $373,743,714. The surplus of the present 
year is such despite the twenty-five per cent reduction on 
income tay payments in 1924 and the expenditures made 
under the Soldiers’ Bonus Law. A reduction of appropria- 
tions is urged in the six major departments of the Interior, 
Navy, War, Treasury, Shipping Board and Veterans’ 
Bureau. The only notable increase is for the Department 
of Agriculture. In the fiscal year ending 1924, the gross 
public debt of the nation was reduced more than 
1,000,000,000 dollars. 

Secretary Mellon’s report of the Treasury Department 
has received exceptional commendation. It is regarded as 
complete in detail and as persuasive in its exposition of 
controverted matters. Mr. Mellon makes another appeal 
for the reduction of the high surtax; as in the measure he 
sought to have passed in the last session of Congress, he 
argues in favor of a surtax not exceeding twenty-five per 
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cent on incomes of $300,000 or more. He declares that 
there should be a revision of the estate tax, a reconsidera- 
tion of the gift tax, and repeal of the publicity section of 
the revenue law. In general and in detail he reviews the 
economic progress of the United States, recounting the 
tremendous strides made by the country in its economic 
rehabilitation after the war. 


Austria.—Business people in Vienna, especially those 
who supply the public with food, drink or entertainment, 
are in a sad predicament. They are all very bitter against 
Mr. Breitner, leader of the Socialist 
Administration, who, they say, is ruin- 
ing them by overtaxation. There was 
a stormy session in the town council when he was faced 
with the fact that the city of Vienna not only amply 
covered its own expenses by the taxes actually raised, but 
even realized a large surplus. In the meantime the sources 
of that rich supply were being dried up by gradually 
ruining the business people of the city. To this Mr. 
Breitner replied, that a great number of these establish- 
ments were doomed, taxes or no taxes, because their 
numbers had increased ever since war time, so that now 
an enormous supply met the very limited demands of the 
people of Vienna. To this his opponents answered that 
even old establishments, with a good name were falling 
into ruin, that Vienna had already 4,000 unemployed 
waiters and 1,500 breadless musicians, to say nothing of 
motor car drivers and mechanics who found themselves 
in the streets because 1,300 owners of cars had to give 
up their automobiles. Hotel rooms were no longer asked 
for by foreigners because the communal taxes swelled the 
prices enormously. The theaters were empty because the 
public could no longer afford the prices of the overtaxed 
tickets, etc. At last Mr. Breitner made some quite worth- 
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towards mending things. All the worst signs of the crisis 
The prices for bread and other necessaries 
are increasing due to excessive taxation. Worst of all, 
after November 1 certain new taxes began to act upon 
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still continue. 


To counteract the difficulties confronting the iron 
industry a treaty has been signed between Austria and 
Czechoslovakia regarding industries of both these coun- 
tries. One of the main objects of this 
pact is to lessen the prices of raw 
materials and the transportation rates 
for finished products. Orders are to be distributed in 
such a way among the various industries of the two 
countries that to each will be assigned the customers 
nearest to it. The Socialists mistrusted the entire scheme 
and demanded to see the complete correspondence. This 
was denied them. They suspected some private agree- 
ment underlying the public treaty, enabling the capitalists 
of both countries to draw profit at the expense of the 
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workers. They even pointed to the fact that the Alpine 
Montangesellschaft had closed some of its works after 
the conclusion of the treaty. However, this establishment 
countered by reopening its steel works and rolling mills, 
and introducing new and superior processes. The water 
works at Partenkirchen in Upper Austria have also been 
opened. In addition to the Austrian banks, a Swiss 
corporation has helped to finance this enterprise. A great 
part of the electric current produced goes to the electric 
tramways in Linz, to the automobile factory in Steyr and 
to other industrial establishments in Upper Austria. The 
remainder is used in Vienna. Not less than 90,000 tons 
of coal, which previously had to be imported, will thus 
be saved by producing electric current through water- 
power. The works of Partenkirchen are the largest north 
of the Danube. Another important undertaking was the 
erection of the Avalanch Observatory in the Styrian 
mountains near Admont. The Observatory is to be of 
service in preventing, as far as possible, the Alpine valleys 
and railway lines from being buried beneath enormous 
masses of snow, as was the case last year. 


Czechoslovakia.—Our readers will doubtless recall the 
ill-famed Jednota katolického duchovenstva—Union of the 
Catholic Clergy, whose dissolution was ordered by the 
Czech Bishops. This order was en- 
forced, under the pain of excom- 
munication, by two decrees of the 
Holy Office, June 14 and August 19, 1922, and was obeyed 
by the Jednota, which elected -a committee to arrange all 
the final details. At the Jednota’s last meeting this com- 
mittee received precise instructions, in conformity with 
the wishes of ecclesiastical authority. Until lately the 
Jednota was not heard of again, but its silence did not 
imply that all its members had sincerely and unreservedly 
submitted themselves. These misgivings were confirmed 
when, in September, 1924, on the occasion of the annual 
conference of the Hierarchy at Prague, the Bishops 
received an anonymous Memorandum, with nothing but 
the seal of the dissolved Jednota affixed. In this docu- 
ment a number of the former demands, including the 
abolition of compulsory celibacy of the clergy were re- 
newed. At the same time, and evidently with the purpose 
of securing public backing for the Memorandum that had 
appeared in print, virulent anonymous articles, addressed 
to the Czechoslovakian Episcopate and avowedly written 
by priests, were published in prominent liberal Prague 
papers. In these articles, it was affirmed that the “ wind- 
ing-up committee” of the Jednota of the Catholic Clergy 
had now, in the name of all the clergy of the ancient 
Jednota, submitted to the Episcopate a Memorandum 
wherein it recommends a series of proposals for their 
consideration. 

It is altogether improbable that all the members of the 
ancient Jednota approved, or were aware of the Memor- 
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andum sent to the Bishops, but there can be no doubt 
that a considerable number of Czech priests are still 
more or less in sympathy with the aims and the methods 
of the Jednota, though they dare not show it publicly. 
This fear is due in part to the declaration made in 
the latest issue of the official paper of Archbishop 
Kordac’s archdiocese of Prague, stating that the members 
of the “ winding-up committee” of the Jednota and the 
editors, publishers and readers of the paper Obrod, Re- 
vival, all incur ipso facto the excommunication pro- 
nounced by the Holy Office and specially reserved to the 
Holy See. The excommunication included all who in 
any form or under any name would continue or revive 
the forbidden organization or the publication of the paper. 

It is difficult to say exactly how great the number of 
Jednota sympathizers is. At its dissolution the Jednota 
was said still to have between 400 to 700 members. The 
motion for its dissolution was carried 
by only a bare majority of the few 
priests present at the last meeting. At 
its zenith, it counted 2,620 members. When on August 
7, 1919, a vote was taken on the pernicious “ reforms,” 
2,091 recorded their votes, 1,788 for and 207 against the 
reforms, the remaining votes were invalid. These 1,788 
votes represent 18.31 per cent of the clergy of the Re- 
public, whose total number is 9,765. But since these 
priests were all Czech, and almost exclusively from 
Bohemia, they actually represent 59.60 per cent, or more 
than one-half, of the Czech clergy in Bohemia. In the 
four dioceses of that section there are about 1,500 Ger- 
man and about 3,000 Czech priests. This figure is dis- 
heartening, but there is every reason to believe that a 
good number of the former members have since 
unreservedly and sincerely abandoned the Jednota and its 
plans. A point in instance is the fact that the excellent 
Priests’ Club of the Popular party, founded after the 
Jednota, and accomplishing so much for the defense of 
the Church and the better spiritual life of the clergy and 
nation, now counts, according to latest data, 1,615 mem- 
bers, that is, 53.83 per cent of the Czech priests in 
Bohemia. When the reform vote was taken, 59.60 per 
cent of the same clergy voted in favor of the reforms, 
leaving only 40.40 per cent. that could be considered 
sound. These 40.40 per cent have now risen to 53.83 
per cent, which evidently reduces the possibly unreliable 
members of the clergy from 59.60 per cent to 46.17 per 
cent. But there must be, as everywhere, a great number 
of even excellent priests who, for various reasons, have 
not joined their irreproachable professional organization. 
Thus it is clear that the situation in Bohemia has con- 
siderably improved, while in all the other parts of the 
Republic the standard of the Catholic clergy has always 
been better than in that section. 

The latest deed of the zealous Priests’ Club is the 
transformation of a half-abandoned and half-ruined Fran- 
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ciscan convent near Prague into a House of Retreats. The 
funds for this purpose were raised by contributions, 
mainly from its members. Moravia too has, since 1924, 
a large and commodious House of Retreats, Stoyanov at 
Velehrad, built by the late Archbishop Stoyan of Olomouc. 
The clergy in both countries realize the importance of the 
retreat movement and the people show good will; but 
on account of the great scarcity of competent workers the 
organization and movement are still at their inception. 


Egypt.—As a result of the negotiations carried on be- 
tween the British Residency and the Cabinet of Ziwar 
Pasha, Egypt has accepted fully the British demands. 
Noteworthy in the settlement is the 
clause covering the protection of for- 
eigners and foreign interests in Egypt. 
According to this arrangement it is obligatory on the 
Egyptian Government to consult with the British judicial 
and financial advisers in regard to all questions that in 
any way affect foreigners or their interests. Despite the 
stern attitude taken by the British authorities, the coun- 
try continues to seethe. A few outbreaks on the part of 
the Students Organization and other groups have oc- 
curred, but without serious results. British troops are 
apparently in readiness to quell any disturbances, but 
they have resorted to no provocative measures. The 
marines have been withdrawn from the Custom House at 
Alexandria. Following the acceptance of the full British 
demands, two members of Premier Ziwar’s Cabinet re- 
signed ; the reason alleged was that of ill health. There 
were rumors, unconfirmed, however, of other resigna- 
tions. Ex-Premier Zaghlul’s party continues in opposition 
to the Government. Members of his organization have 
demanded an immediate convocation of Parliament, which 
was dissolved by royal decree on November 25 for one 
month in order that the Ziwar Government should have 
time to formulate its policy. A petition, signed by more 
than one hundred Deputies, has been presented to King 
Fuad urging him to reconvene Parliament immediately. 
The appeal declares that a Parliamentary inquiry should 
be made concerning the arrests of certain Deputies by the 
British authorities, that the Ziwar Government does not 
enjoy the confidence of the country and has not a ma- 
jority in the Chamber, and furthermore, that the Cabinet 
in acceding to the British terms has acted in violation of 
the Constitution. Members of the Senate have likewise 
drafted a similar petition. But Premier Ziwar informed 
the President of the Chamber of Deputies that he will not 
advise the King to call an immediate session of Parliament. 

The competence of the League of Nations to debate the 
Egyptian question, as well as the possibility of the ques- 
tion being discussed by the Council of the League which 
met in Rome on December 8, are still 
matters of dispute. Shortly before 
the Council assembled, the British 
Government addressed 2 note to the League in regard to 
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the Geneva Protocol. The Protocol may be signed by 
non-members of the League. The British note declares 
that, even though Egypt should sign the Protocol, the 
3ritish Government will not recognize any Egyptian rights 
to invoke League intervention on matters reserved by the 
British declaration of 1922. Austen Chamberlain, prior 
to his departure for Rome, stated that his attendance at 
the Council meeting testified his Government’s high re- 
spect for the League and appreciation of the good it had 
accomplished. Although it was his intention to present 
all possible information about the Egyptian situation, he 
declared, the Egyptian problem “does not come within 
those provisions of the Covenant which invite or suggest 
interference by the League.” In a public address, Premier 
Baldwin denied that the British Government desired to 
undermine Egyptian independence or to restore the Pro- 
tectorate. His action was designed merely to defend the 
interests of foreigners in the country, and to impress on 
the Egyptian Government the necessity of putting an end 
to the continued campaign of hatred and outrage, carried 
on by Egyptians. 


France.—A good deal of attention was given to 
the question of the French debt to the United States on 
the occasion of some conversations which took place on 
this subject between Ambassador 
Jusserand of France and Secretary 
Mellon, as Chairman of the World 
War Debt Commission. France would ask for a mora- 
torium of ten years with a low rate of interest on the 
$4,000,000,000 debt, the payment of which was to be 
made possible by the participation of the United States in 
the profits accruing to the Allies from the successful 
working of the Dawes Plan. These matters were re- 
garded with more optimism in the United States than in 
France and a statement from Premier Herriot showed 
that optimistic speculation by Americans-on this subject 
were premature. The Premier in a public statement 
said that these conversations between Ambassador Jus- 
serand and Secretary Mellon must be regarded simply as 
a semi-official exchange of view and that no serious im- 
portance can be attached to them. The successful work- 
ing of the Dawes plan is yet problematical, he said, and 
expressed himself in favor of paying France’s debt to 
Great Britain before that to the United States is con- 
sidered. The British, too, are opposed to any participa- 
tion of the United States in the profits accruing from the 
Dawes plan. British statesmen maintain that America 
has no legal right to share in the collections made under 
the Versailles Treaty, and they know of no other right 
that can be brought forward with equity. Nevertheless, 
Ambassador Jusserand, speaking in the Town Hall at 
New York on Friday, December 5, pledged France to 
pay in the course of time the whole of her debt to the 
United States. He did not specify any time for the dis- 
charge of the obligation. 
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Italy.—At Milan on November 30 a large conference 
was held by those Deputies who are in opposition to 
Fascism. This meeting was attended by seventy-four mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Deputies and 
by ninety-nine representatives of vari- 
ous opposition committees from dif- 
ferent towns of northern Italy. The anti-Fascist confer- 
ence chose unanimously as chairman Filippo Turati, 
leader of the Intransigent Socialists. He strongly de- 
nounced Fascism in his speech, holding up Deputy 
Matteotti as a martyr to civil liberty whose death will 
always live in the annals of the country. He expressed 
himself strongly against coming to any terms with the 
present Government. He introduced many other speak- 
ers, among whom were Giovanni Amendola, former 
Minister of War, representative of the National Union; 
Angelo Mauri, Catholic Deputy and former Minister of 
Agriculture, who spoke for the Popular Party; and 
Giovanni Colonna di Cesaro, former Minister of Posts, 
who represented the Social Democrats. All of these 
speeches were denunciatory of Fascism, voiced deep dis- 
content with existing conditions, and proved the con- 
tinued determination on the part of many Deputies to 
combat the present Government. This conference closed 
by some final remarks of Filippo Turati in which he 
summed up the arguments of the various speakers and 
pleaded for union among the opposition Deputies that 
their strength against Fascism might be increased. 

In the meantime Premier Mussolini is variously active 
and has been making himself heard by public pronounce- 
ments which have not all been couched in the conciliatory 
language which characterized certain 
of his recent speeches. With the be- 
ginning of December Fascist rallies 
were planned for many of the larger towns of Italy. Ac- 
cordingly, with the last day of the outgoing month all the 
Fascist Deputies left Rome for their different consti- 
tuencies in order to preside over the respective confer- 
ence. Each of the Deputies carried a circular letter signed 
by the Premier and sealed instructions which were not 
to be opened until the Deputies reached their respective 
destinations. The contents of these instructions were 
made known later. In them the Premier earnestly 
advised discipline and moderation within the ranks of the 
party. The unfavorable impression made by recent re- 
grettable acts of violence on the part of certain members 
of the party must be effaced and the party itself purged 
from these undesirable members who bring disgrace upon 
the cause. The throngs that will visit Italy on the occa- 
sion of the coming meeting of the League of Nations and 
especially during the Holy Year must be well impressed 
with the behavior of the Fascists, who are to show dis- 
cipline in their conduct and courtesy to all. General 
Gandolfo, who succeded General Italo Balbo as General- 
in-Chief of the Fascist National Militia, called upon the 
party to observe loyalty to the king. 
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Studies in Practical Psychology 


E. Boyp-Barrett, S.J., Pa.D. (Lov.) 


our fellow men. No mystery exercises so much 

fascination as strange conduct. No mountain lake, 
or tropical forest contains in its depths monsters so weird 
as the reptiles that hide in the caverns of the mind. No 
storms break forth as suddenly, or cause such grotesque 
havoc as do abnormal human impulses. No knowledge 
adds to our interest in life as does knowledge of the mind 
astray. 

Psychology is practical when it aids us to understand 
better our fellow men, and when it teaches us what to 
look for and expect in the man who displays this or that 
characteristic. Practical psychology should equip us to 
see more in the creations of dramatists, in the behavior 
of peoples, and in the likes and dislikes of men, than we 
otherwise should see. It should be a good preparation for 
the study of law, sociology, medicine and pedagogy. It 
should be useful to the priest, the writer and the teacher. 

Many fair-minded men continue to look askance at 
what is termed “ New Psychology.” They point to gross- 
ness and false doctrines promulgated by its most promi- 
nent protagonists. They show without difficulty that its 
claims are exaggerated, and they recoil with disgust from 
the insolence and irreverence of many of its votaries. If 
pressed, they admit that there is “a certain amount of 
good in it,” and they express regref that the good is not 
separated from the bad, the true from the false. 

There are other antagonists of the New Psychology who 
profess to see no good in it at all, and who regard the 
whole structure as inimical to religion and morality. They 
show signs of annoyance if anything is said in its favor. 
And they profess that they would prefer to go stark mad 
than to be analyzed, even if analysis was the only means, 
and a certain means of curing them. 

It is hard to find fault with the first class of critics. It 
is only too evident that fallacies, grossness, worthless theo- 
rizings, and empty boasts, abound in the writings of 
psycho-analysis. One could without difficulty fill a volume 
with the errors, exaggerations, and “ unprintable stuff ” 
of Freud, Jung, Jones, Pfister, Stekel, Tridon, Brill and 
other pioneers and popularizers of psycho-analysis. False- 
hood and even blasphemy abound, and a very great leeway 
has to be made before the New Psychology gains a posi- 
tion of honor and respectability among the sciences. 

Psychology has not, however, been the only science that 
has been besmirched by the ink of its votaries. Biology 
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has had the same experience. And chemistry was once 
the monopoly of black magicians. Even theology had many 
foul heresies and gross blasphemies written under her 
reverend name. And a Peter Lombard was needed to 
separate the wheat from the chaff. Amidst the dirt and 
bric-a-brac that has been accumulated within recent 
years and called psychology, there is pure gold to be found. 
And pure gold is worth collecting even from rubbish 
heaps. 

It may be that I have over stated the case against the 
New Psychology. The grossness that one finds in the 
pages of books on psycho-analysis is often only crude 
realism, and at times, it is pardonable to speak plainly. 
The “ worthless theorizings ” too are excusable to some 
extent. The science was young. A vast mass of observa- 
tions had been collected. A feverish activity in classifying 
prevailed. Apparent analogies incited the ardent-minded 
to generalize. Theories followed fast, and many of them 
were ill-founded. But work, even good work, was being 
done all the time and a great vista was being opened up. 

The vista was that of humanity cured of nerve-diseases 
and mental disorders. It was an alluring, wonderful vista. 
Henceforth, there would be hope for hitherto incurable 
neurotic and demented folk. The gates of mental hospitals 
would be opened to allow back to freedom and normal 
life, multitudes of prisoners! The new psychologists 
would storm that hideous Bastille, the asylum. Cries of 
joy would resound on all sides! 

Unfortunately the roseate dream has not been fully 
realized. Mental homes and asylums remain and humaniiy 
is still afflicted with nerve disorders. But to be fair to 
New Psychology, there has been a very real advance in 
psycho-therapy. An immense number of cures have re- 
sulted from the new methods, and hope has dawned for 
many who hitherto were regarded as incurable. 

In the papers which follow we propose to offer a series 
of studies dealing with abnormal human conduct and 
strange types of humanity. We shall begin by showing 
how man reacts at times in unhealthy ways when he is 
faced with difficulties and conflicts. Next, we shall study 
the elements of human character that may be looked upon 
as neurotic, and as calculated to lead up to unhealthy re- 
actions and abnormalities. Then having discussed the 
nature of impulse, dwelling upon abnormal impulses, we 
shall begin the study of those strange types of men that 
we meet with from time to time or of whom we read. 
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In turn we shall devote a paper each to “ The Wanderer,” 

“The Cleptomaniac,” “The Pyromaniac,” “The Drug 
Fiend,” “ The Dipsomaniac” and “The Gambler.” In 
each case we shall aim at discovering the inner meaning of 
the strange impulse at work. Why does this man suddenly 
leave his home, where he appeared to be happy, and take 
to the roads? How did such an impulse originate in him? 
Why does such a wealthy and highly-educated lady de- 
grade herself by stealing articles of little or no value? 
What is the significance of such an impulse? What means 
the thrill of delight that fills the soul of such another 
when he sets afire the house of his father whom he loves? 

The monsters of the deep are hardly more dreadful than 
are the criminal impulses that skulk in human hearts. 
Without for a moment accepting the cave-man theories of 
Hobbes or Freud, we cannot but start with surprise at the 
wickedness, the rapacity, and the hideousness of some 
human tendencies. We have often been horrified when 
we came across evidence of evil impulses. Did we pause 
to analyze and try to understand them better? 

The slave to cocaine or laudanum should stir us to pity 
at-his sad condition, and should provoke in us intelligent 
inquiry into the origin and nature of his impulse to take 
drugs. If we are to help him we must understand his 
mentality. If he is to eradicate or overcome his impulse 
he must first be assisted to locate and analyze it. A blind 
assault on it will have little chance of success. 

The practical psychology of which we propose to treat 
is the study of mankind in the spirit, and along the lines 
of biology. It observes, and watches man as it would an 
animal. It watches little things as well as great; the 
twitching of a facial nerve, as well as a violent outburst 
of passion. It notices when and why salivation becomes 
excessive; and coughs are stifled. It observes every man- 
nerism from the arching the eyebrows, to the stamping 
the foot, and seeks to discover what lies beneath each type 
of art. Often we must be satisfied with the discovery 
of unexpected concomitances. Such concomitances help 
us at least to form hypothetical explanations. We find, 
for example, reckless buying of useless things (onto- 
mania) ; motiveless stealing of useless things (clepto- 
mania) ; and a state of restless excitation that passes into 
a dreamy half-conscious mood, as concomitants. We 
search into early history and trace the genesis of these 
tendencies in the individual. We try to discover a casual 
nexus. We may go astray in our deductions, but the in- 
vestigation throws light on the problem. And when we 
come across a case of impulsive, motiveless stealing in a 
child, we are better prepared to act wisely and prudently. 
Such is the practical value of psychology. 

The cultural value of psychology is very great. A host 
of interesting and fertile reflections occur to our mind; 
when we acquire the faculty of observing ourselves and 
others in a biological spirit. What a number of questions 
we can ask ourselves! Why do we close our eyes when 
sudden physical danger confronts us? It is no protection 
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answer to the question. Why do we turn away our heads 
from hearing certain things, although turning away our 
heads in no way prevents audition? Why do we stroke 
our foreheads when thinking deeply? Why do we walk 
briskly when our. hearts are light and full of hope? What 
hidden motives are at work when we sit at a window 
watching the passers-by, or when we sing as we roam 
through woods, or shout as we plunge about in the waves? 

It belongs to practical psychology to notice how much 
of our thinking is done unconsciously, and when we are 
quite unaware that we are thinking. Plans are formed, 
problems are solved, tastes are created, likes and dislikes 
are fostered, beliefs are deepened or undermined, bright 
ideas are evolved, foolish fears are engendered—and all 
this activity takes place away from the focus-point of at- 
tention and consciousness. 

It belongs to practical psychology to try to reconstruct, 
as far as possible, the mental attitude of children and 
infants. It is said that an infant’s first experience is the 
immediate satisfaction of its wants. It cries, and the 
nurse or mother at once obeys. All is done for it. It 
knows no conflict with reality. It knows only one being, 
“self.” It is said to find itself supreme, happy, omni- 
potent. It is said to live in a paradise of pleasure, to enjoy 
complete euphoria. Later on it meets with disappoint- 
ments, difficulties, conflicts. Then its mind turns back 
with longing to the golden days when it was at its moth- 
er’s breast. The memory of that happy time lingers in its 
sub-conscious mind. It longs to go back, to regress, to 
find the past again. And, according to Freudians, this 
backward glance often persists through life and is the 
explanation of many abnormalities. There may be a little 
truth in the Freudian view, but the supposed “sense of 
omnipotence ” in the infant is an over-hazardous specula- 
tion. : 

It belongs to practical psychology to observe how weak- 
ness hides itself. A child who dislikes school and is afraid 
to go to school will often develop a sick headache. This 
“mode of reaction” saves him from the hated duty and 
covers his weakness. It is a “ defense mechanism.” The 
headache was no doubt a real one. But its formation was 
not normal. It was the work of sub-conscious suggestion. 
Or let us take the manner and attitude of a man now in 
authority, who perhaps in the past was guilty of various 
escapades and imprudences. He has now the duty of repri- 
manding others. He assumes a self-sufficient attitude of 
righteousness, wisdom, probity. He is going to condemn 
the culprit, but he will first of all hear him with benign 
impartiality. He listens, arches his eyebrows, rubs his 
hands, turns a little from side to side, and smiles indul- 
gently. His acts are symptomatic. In a lofty way he refers 
to the need of prudence and common sense. He mingles 
condescending pity, with placid aphorisms, and betrays in 
a hundred ways the fact that he wears a mask. In the 
struggle for life, weaknesses must be hidden, and the 
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mind suggests such mannerisms, such “ defense mechan- 
isms,” in order to hide them. 

I have said that practical psychology should be useful 
to the priest, the writer and the teacher. To the priest 
above all it is necessary, for in his work as confessor and 
director of souls, he comes across every type of abnor- 
mality. Cleptomaniacs, drug-fiends, and every type of 
obsessed and neurotic human-kind, come to the priest. He 
must have sympathy for all, understanding of all. He 
needs more than others to have skill in analyzing curious 
mental phenomena, and impulses. He needs to be able to 
advise and guide. He requires to know all that is worth 
knowing of abnormal psychology and psycho-therapy. 

Scrupulous people are constantly coming for direction. 
Theirs is a natural disease, although it has to do with 
religion. Their disease is difficult to cure. It requires ho 
small skill in psycho-therapy to treat an obsession or scru- 
ple. Often priests, though endowed with great common- 
sense, and much theological lore, find themselves at a loss 
as to how to treat such nerve cases. Unless a priest is 
skilled in psycho-therapy he is liable to fail in dealing 
with “scruples,” and also indeed with “ delusions.” 

Many priests feel very keenly the need of a scientific 
training in these matters, and would willingly devote time 
to the study of psycho-therapy if facilities were available. 
But unfortunately there are not sufficient nerve clinics, 
where psychic treatment in accordance with sound Cath- 
olic psychology is practised. 

In the meantime it is hoped that the articles which 
follow will be of help, both to priests and to the large 
and all-important class of Catholic teachers and education- 
alists. 


“A New Anglo-Eastern Entente” 


FLoyp KEELER 


HAVE, on numerous occasions, called the attention of 

readers of America to the trend towards closer re- 
lations between Anglicanism and the various separated 
Eastern bodies, and have sought to set forth what I be- 
lieved was the tendency of such movements. While these 
remained in the stage of mere complimentary expressions 
of good-will, even if couched in what seem to us rather 
extravagant Oriental phraseology, they meant little or 
nothing. The occasional appearance of an Anglican 
clergyman within the holy doors at Eastern liturgical func- 
tions, or the participation in Anglican rites by Orthodox 
priests and bishops was not particularly alarming. Even 
the declarations of Eastern Churches affirming the 
validity of Anglican orders, while they contained germs 
of future complications, did not in themselves seem to be 
fraught with high significance, but the event which is her- 
alded editorially in the Living Church under the title I 
have quoted at the beginning of this article, is significant. 
That editorial begins thus: 
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Under date of Vienna, October 19, the Bishop of Fond du Lac 
has received the follewing cablegram: 

“Consecrated [bishop] by Patriarchal Delegate. My first episco- 
copal Mass for your Intention. T6érdk.” 

In this brief message a strange story is brought to its culmina- 
tion and a new Anglo-Eastern entente is realized. 

John W. Tér6ék was a Roman Catholic Monsignor, a Hungariar. 
by birth, a Uniat priest, and professor in the Uniat College in 
Rome. A biographical sketch printed in The Living Church of 
June 18, 1921, relates his earlier history as follows: 

“Born in Hungary in 1890, after acquiring his lower and mid- 
dle education at Budapest, studying law and philosophy at the 
Universities of Budapest and Tiibingen, and receiving his theo- 
logical training at Budapest, Eperjes, and at Rome, where he was 
ordained priest in 1914, Dr. T6r6k in the year of his ordination 
was appointed chaplain in the Cathedral of Nyiregyhaza. Early 
in 1915, he was appointed professor of canon law in the Greek 
College at Rome, where he remained until 1917.” 


In 1921 Dr. Térék was received into the Episcopal 
Church by Bishop Murray of Maryland, and later did 
work in various parts of the country among groups of 
“ foreigners ” whose ear he could gain. Had his efforts 
in this direction been entirely confined to reaching the 
“unchurched ” who were out of touch with all religion, 
we might, while deploring his own apostasy, at least take 
comfort in the fact that he was keeping these people out 
of the clutches of Bolshevism or infidelity. This has not, 
however, been his sole, or even apparently, his chief con- 
cern. As might be expected his activities have included 
work with groups of his former coreligionists—Uniate 
Catholics of the Ruthenian Rite, who because of political 
changes had become confused as to their spiritual position. 
It seems that a body of Galicians in this country, entered 
into some sort of ecclesiastical relations with the Russian 
Orthodox Archbishop and later transferred themselves to 
a Bishop Adam, of Winnipeg, “an Eastern Orthodox 
prelate whose antecedents are not quite clear ” even to the 
Living Church: 

In July last, with the approval of Bishop Adam, the clergy and 
representative laity of this Galician diocese of Pittsburgh elected 
Dr. Térdk—priest of the Anglican obedience—to be their bishop! 
So do the bonds between East and West grow tighter and the 
sympathy keener, in this melting pot of America. 

Nor is this all. 

Another foreign colony in Pittsburgh is that of the Czecho- 
Slovaks. A large section of these are in sympathy with the 
National Church of Czechoslovakia, whose bishop, Dr. Gorazd, 
attended our last General Convention, and who was received into 
full communion with the American Church by concordat with 
our National Council. Bishop Gorazd, when in this country, has 
organized these Czecho-Slavs of Pittsburgh into a diocese of the 
home Church. 

These clergy and people had urged Bishop Gorazd to remain 
in America as their bishop, but he had declined, while agreeing 
that a bishop should be consecrated for them at some future 
time if they should elect one. Learning of the Galician choice of 
Dr. T6r6dk, the Czecho-Slavs also held a convention, and, by reso- 
lution, asked that Dr. T6r6k, when consecrated, would take them 
under his episcopal jurisdiction, thereby, in effect, consolidating 
those two Slavic missions under one head. This step was taken, 
we understand, with the full concurrence of Bishop Go.azd. 


' And now Dr. Torok has received some sort of episcopal 
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consecration abroad, and is returning, evidently, to his 
flock with “the distinct understanding that it would be 
his policy to administer the work as in full communion 
with the American Episcopal Church, and, if it were de- 
sired by the latter, in close formal relationship with it.” 

This is a free country and one’s religious or ecclesi- 
astical affiliations are pretty much one’s own business, 
but we who are concerned that no one shall fail to have 
the benefit of that which is unquestionably the mind of 
the Church, have bounden duties to perform in the way 
of assisting such as are likely to be misled, to maintain 
their spiritual balance. We have considerably over a half 
million Uniate Catholics subject to the Greek Catholic 
diocese in this country besides numerous congregations of 
those not of the Latin Rite who are attached to Latin 
dioceses, and the numbers of both are growing. That the 
Holy See is paternally anxious for their welfare is seen 
in the recent appointment of two bishops of the Ruthenian 
rite to care for their people, and we may expect now that 
incidents like the one above referred to will be corre- 
spondingly rare. But let us remember that these good 
people are very much strangers in a strange land, that 
with them, in their native countries, politics and religion 
are sadly intermingled, and that their whole outlook upon 
life is decidedly different from that of those of us whose 
forbears came from Western Europe or who so far as 
they have been Catholics, have been stamped with the 
genius of Rome. They desire to be Americans and it is 
not difficult to mislead them into thinking that there is 
some sort of established American Church with which 
they must come into contact. The Episcopal Church, in 
places where it is strong—and these coincide largely with 
the regions where these people have settled—has a dignity 
and an air of prosperity which lends itself to this decep- 
tion. With men like Dr. Térok engaged in such propa- 
ganda it becomes even easier to further the deception. 
Our duty therefore becomes the plainer. We must, at all 
hazards, make every effort to let these people understand 
that we sympathize with their efforts to remain Catholic, 
that we appreciate their struggles and that we do not 
look upon them with suspicion. We in short must wel- 
come them as brothers in the Faith. In this our people 
have been remiss, but it is not too late to mend. The 
future of several millions of Catholic Americans depends 
upon it. 

Outside of this there is another aspect of the Torok 
case which should not be forgotten. It is probable that his 
episcopal consecration, though of course, irregular and 
schismatic, is valid; that he can, therefore, ordain valid 
priests and that these can in turn administer valid sacra- 
ments. What is to be the effect upon the status of 
Anglicans in this country who may receive orders from 
him? It is easy to see the greatest confusion prevailing, 
and the cause of union with Rome receiving a severe set- 
back. What will be the attitude of that large and grow- 
ing bodv of Anglicans who “ see no future for the Protest- 









































ant Episcopal Church except union with the Holy See” 
—as one of them recently expressed it to me—towards 
this movement? They must necessarily see that the more 
it becomes entangled in the mass of politico-religious 
feuds which are the bane of spirituality in Eastern Ortho- 
doxy, just in that measure will they be drawn away from 
the object of their quest. They will have reason to be 
almost as much disturbed over this latest move as we 
have been. It is by far the most significant thing that has 
happened. Its consequences will be watched in prayerful 
anxiety on all sides. Let us be sure, however, as we 
observe it, that we have left nothing undone or have 
taken no false steps, which can in any way retard the ad- 
vance of the One True Church, before which “ ententes ” 
and “alliances” and “unions” of one kind or another 
ate “as sounding brass and tinkling cymbals.” Pray 
therefore that, as Catholics, we shall not be found want- 
ing, lest we fall into the condemnation of the man who 
“hid his talent in the earth” content with its possession 
and forgetful of his duty to make it gain in God’s service. 


The Catholic Church at Wembley 
Exhibition 
A. HILirarp ATTERIDGE 


HE British Empire Exhibition at Wembley near 

London closed on November 1, the final ceremonial 
taking place in a depressing deluge of rain. The dismantl- 
ing of the huge exhibit of machinery, the Dominion 
Pavilions and other departments, is giving some weeks 
of welcome employment to thousands of workmen— 
skilled workers and unskilled laborers—but there is every 
prospect that the Exhibition will be reorganized and re- 
opened for the summer mor.ths of next year. As soon as 
the official decision of the Government is announced and 
the probability of reopening becomes a certainty, arrange- 
ments will be made to have the “Oratory of SS. Peter 
and Paul,” the Catholic center of the Exhibition, ready 
for the opening day. This year it was somewhat hastily, 
but very efficiently, organized a few weeks after the Exhi- 
bition opened. 

The erection of this little Catholic church in the midst 
of a great Exhibition has, so far as I know, no precedent. 
It was a new departure. And it was an afterthought, 
prompted by the fact that the Church of England, the 
Salvationists and various Protestant missionary organiza- 
tions had established centers of their own at Wembley in 
the first days of the Exhibition, which opened on St. 
George’s Day, April 23. Amongst the Catholics of London 
there was a strong feeling that, while the sects were thus 
asserting themselves, the true Church should not be un- 
represented. The Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster 
took the matter up and decided that there should not be a 
mere mission exhibit, but that a little Catholic church 
should be erected in the grounds at Wembley, as a tem- 
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porary center of Catholic life. He entrusted the actual 
carrying out of the project to the Association for the 
Propagation of the Faith. The authorities of the Exhibi- 
tion met the request of the Cardinal for the necessary 
facilities by providing a site and giving their courteous 
cooperation. The necessary funds were provided by a 
number of friends of the project, and in record time the 
chapel was designed, erected, decorated and furnished. It 
was opened on the feast of St. Paul, June 30, when, in 
the presence of the Cardinal Archbishop, Mgr. Dunn, the 
Prefect Apostolic of the missions of North Borneo, said 
the first Mass at its altar. 

Over the entrance of the chapel the gable was crowned 

i*h a large cross on each side of which were the statues 
of St. Peter and St. Paul. The building had to be of 
small size. It was seated for seventy worshipers, but 
at the afternoon Benedictions there was almost always 
an overflow congregation in the open space before its 
doors. A committee of priests arranged that every day 
one of them should be in constant attendance. He said 
the early Mass, met enquirers, heard confessions, and 
officiated at Benediction. On some days there were 
several Benediction services. All day long Catholics made 
visits to the Blessed Sacrament. Non-Catholics came in 
crowds to see the chapel. Day after day the number of 
visitors amounted to several thousands. In the entrance 
court were arranged maps and statistical diagrams show- 
ing the extent of the Catholic Church and its missions 
throughout the British Empire. The Catholic Truth 
Society provided a stall for the sale of its literature and 
other Catholic publications, and there was also a stall 
where rosaries, crucifixes and other devotional objects 
were on sale. Every day a number of Catholics were 
ready to answer the enquiries of visitors, and the chapel 
thus became an effective center of real missionary work. 

For many of the tens of thousands who visited it the 
oratory and its annex were a first contact with the realities 
of Catholic life. Protestants are very shy of entering a 
Catholic Church in England even as mere sightseers, but 
at Wembley this barrier of shyness was broken down. 
They came and went in a continual stream. They carried 
away reading matter from the C. T. S. stall. Some of 
them came back again and again for further supplies. 
They were ready to talk with the lay helpers, and even 
with the priest in charge, though some showed a decided 
reluctance to go so far as this. The non-Catholic has 
often a vague idea that by talking to a priest he is already 
committing himself to go much further. This is why 
lay help for enquifers is so useful. And at Wembley 
many of these enquiries were not a matter of mere curios- 
ity, but revealed an earnest seeking for the truth. There 
were not a few conversions. One young man after a 
long talk wanted to become a Catholic at once. “ Why 
cannot I be admitted to your church today?” he asked, 
and it had to be explained that converts could only enter 
the Church after a full course of instruction and prepara- 
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tion. In many other cases prejudices were removed, and 
we may hope the good seed was sown for a later approach 
to the true Fold. In several instances Protestant visitors 
made enquiries about Catholic schools for their children. 
One lady after asking the priest in charge for the day 
about a convent school for her girls, was asked why she 
was so anxious to send them to Catholic Sisters to be 
taught, and answered: “It is because I remember my 
own school days and now realize how much I lost by the 
practically irreligious atmosphere of it all.” 

Some of the lay helpers were themselves converts from 
various forms of Protestantism, and this often proved a 
very useful circumstance. Thus a lady, evidently a highly 
educated woman, talked with one of the helpers about 
the Church and showed that she knew a great deal about 
Catholic teaching and devotion. She was asked why it 
was she did not come into the Catholic Church, and she 
replied: “I think I know all the priests can tell me, but 
I want to know something else that you, who were once 
a member of the Church of England, can tell me. Are 
you really happy in the change you have made? Tell me 
frankly.” It is to be hoped that the reply made removed, 
or helped to remove, some of her hesitation. Many non- 
Catholics came to Benediction, some asking rather timidly 
if they would be allowed to be present at it. They were 
always briefly told what it meant, and not a few after- 
wards thanked the helpers for their experience. “It is 
most beautiful, I must know more about your Church,” 
was in effect or in actual terms the parting word of not 
a few of these. 

Some came who were not only non-Catholics, but also 
non-Christians, Jews, Moslems, Hindus, etc. They talked 
with the lay helpers or the priest, took away Catholic 
literature, and in some cases returned for more. Primarily 
a center of devotion for the Catholic employes of the 
exhibition and Catholic visitors, the chapel proved to be 
a wonderful means of Catholic propaganda. It had the 
advantage over a mere exhibition of Catholic art or 
Catholic foreign missions, in the fact that its center was a 
live Catholic church with Mass, Benediction, the admin- 
istration of the Sacraments and for four months the living 
Sacramental Presence in its tabernacle. This was 
rendered possible by the chief of the police in charge of 
the exhibition, who promised that from the hour when it 
closed each evening all through the night his men would 
guard the Oratory with a special vigilance. ; 

On October 21, the eve of the closing of the Exhibition, 
Mass was said for the last time in the Oratory and in 
the afternoon there was the closing ceremony. We may 
look forward to the good work done at Wembley being 
resumed in the coming year, and the experience of this 
first effort of the kind suggests that in all countries, 
wherever the conditions make it possible, a Catholic center 
like this might well be made a feature of future interna- 
tional and national exhibitions. It is an opportunity for. 
good that should not be overlooked. 
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Some Wild Writings About Skulls 











Bertram Wino gE, Pu.D., R.U.I., LL.D., K.S.G. 


sees in print is a lesson which should be taught to 

every child, though it must be admitted that we do 
put textbooks into his hands and expect him to respect 
what he finds in them. At any rate a golden rule is this 
that one should suspect everything which appears in the 
daily press regarding the discoveries of the remains of 
so called antediluvian men and more especially the wild 
statements respecting the number of years which have 
elapsed since the possessors of the bones were walking 
about this earth. 

Perhaps the instances to be quoted may show that cau- 
tion is needed in accepting these statements. Some months 
ago an unknown friend sent me a copy of a newspaper 
published in England in which there is a “ scare-heading,” 
“Man a Million Years Old.” Incidentally the writer of 


‘i HAT one should not believe everything that one 


the article falls foul of me for having said that more rub-° 


bish was written about prehistoric man than about almost 
any other subject. I adhere to that statement and find it 
amply proved by his own instance. Modestly hiding his 
name under the title of “ A Man of Science” he tells us 
that: “ from the other side of the world, South America, 
the cables jolted us with the message that a million-year- 
old human skull has been found in the Patagonian Andes.” 
The article is accompanied by a fancy picture of the being 
called Pithecanthropos erectus, here described as the Java 
Man, in spite of the fact that a large part of the scientific 
world, most of it outside England, denies the title man 
altogether. Further this “Man of Science” tells us 
“that it has long been agreed by all the authorities that 
man must be well over a million years old.” Greater rub- 
bish than this never was written nor more incorrect state- 
ment set before ignorant readers. Keith, who is known 
for his extravagant demands and has been rebuked for 
them in print by the leading French authority, even 
Keith, I say, does not ask for more than one quarter of a 
million years for the Galley Hill Skull which he declares 
to be the oldest skull yet found in England. And as to 
his calculations let this contrast suffice. Sir Arthur Keith 
is an anthropologist and Professor Sollas is a geologist 
and perhaps the leading one in England and an anthropolo- 
gist to boot. The former demands 350,000 years for the 
period of Mousterian man; the latter will be satisfied with 
25,000 years. When such discrepancies exist, is it not 
sheer impudence to talk about anything in the way of 
date being “settled” as is so often done? However let 
us return to our “ million-year-old”” man. The discovery 
was submitted to a local geologist who hailed the specimen 


as human and then it was sent to a jury of experts, who, 
after careful examination, have reported that the thing is 
not a skull at all nor ever has been such, but merely an 
oddly shaped bit of stone—just one more addition to the 
pile of rubbish. I hasten to add that there is a very re- 
spectable pile of information about our far-off ancestors 
which is anything but rubbish. 

A genuine pair of human skulls have been found in 
Santa Barbara, California, of late, which, it is claimed, are 
of immense antiquity, but as they were found in connec- 
tion with manufactured objects, implements of various 
kinds, including fish-hooks, it is eminently improbable that 
the skulls are of the very great age assigned to them. It 
must be remembered that quite a number of skulls have 
been found in the United States and in South America 
exhibiting those characteristics which we associate with 
the early race called after the Neanderthal, where the re- 
mains of the first example met with were discovered. Yet 
experts after careful examination of these skulls have 
so far come to the conclusion that they belong to a rela- 
tively modern variety of the Indian type. I have not seen 
the final findings as to the Santa Barbara skulls. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting and curious cases 
is that of the Talgai skull found in Australia some few 
years ago. It was dug up in a billabong, whatever that 
may be. The “ Century Dictionary ” does not contain the 
word, but in a billabong the skull was found. It un- 
doubtedly is the cranium of a person of small brain and 
presents other characters generally associated with a low 
level of civilization. It was claimed to be of great age and 
to represent an inhabitant of the country of great anti- 
quity. In fact we had the old ascription of a million years 
made use of in a lecture on the subject. Others, more 
conservative, put its age down as 50,000 years, though 
the ancestry of man might go to the longer figure. Then 
there appears upon the scene one Mr. Archibald Meston, 
who for years held the position of “Protector of the 
Aborigines ” in Queensland, who says that “ it is a some- 
what sorrowful duty to remove the Talgai skull from the 
realms of romance” but that to his knowledge a black 
fellow was shot by the native police and buried in that 
billabong, the grave being filled in with red basaltic clay 
of the kind in which the supposed ancient skull was found. 
That, one would have thought, was an end of the Talgai 
skull, but I note that Professor Elliot Smith, brother to 
the gentleman who is the sponsor for this skull, in his 
recent work on the “ Evolution of Man,” still stands by 
it and speaks of it as of great antiquity and fossilized. 
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That makes the whole thing very mysterious and at least 
causes one to feel that caution should be exercised where 
it is so doubtful as to what the period of this object may 
be. Another instance is that of the Rhodesian skull found 
in a cave into which it probably fell through a crack; 
certainly not fossilized and perhaps of quite recent date, 
yet presenting what are generally held to be features of 
a low grade. 

Here again it is quite possible that the specimen may 
be one of a recently living individual of unusual type, per- 
haps a wandering idiot with a mis-shaped skull. Who 
knows? What is often forgotten or at least ignored 1s that 
there are quite a number of people, if we only knew it, 
going about the world whose skulls, if they happened to 
be found under circumstances like those connected with 
the skulls I have been dealing with, would have been in- 
fallibly described as crania of individuals belonging to an 
ancient and degraded race. Those who are old enough to 
remember the early seventies of the last century or who 
have read recent French history do not need to be re- 
minded that Léon Gambetta was one of the most promi- 
nent politicians in France, indeed at one time Prime Min- 
ister of that country. At the same time Bismarck was the 
Chancellor of the country which had just won the victory 
in the war. It happened by the accident of the positions 
occupied by these two men, that their skulls and brains 
were examined after their death. Bismarck was found to 
have a brain which weighed somewhere in the region of 
four pounds, being perhaps as heavy a brain as was ever 
recorded. Gambetta’s brain, on the other hand, weighed 
only two and a half pounds, rather more than half the 
weight of the brain of Bismarck and half a pound lighter 
than the average European brain. Yet whatever views 
one may hold as to his character and morals there is no 
one who would accuse Gambetta of having been a fool or 
having a lack of “ brains” however modest his supply of 
actual brain-tissue. The fact is that, as has often been 
pointed out, the size of the brain is a poor test of ability. 

There was a little dwarf who was shown round the 
United States some twenty or so years ago, a Dutch girl 
called “the Princess Paulina,’ about two feet in height. 
Her brain must have been about the size of that pos- 
sessed by a child of one or two years of age. Yet she was 
perfectly intelligent and could talk fluently in four 
languages, which is more than this present deponent can 
do or, he suspects, ninety-nine per cent of those who will 
read these lines. 

Mousterian man of the so called Neanderthal race had 
a cranial capacity considerably greater than that of the 
modern Frenchman ; it is true that the frontal part of the 
skull, within which are supposed to lie those parts of the 
brain mainly concerned with intellectuality, is indifferently 
developed in contradistinction to the posterior regions 
where the great space lies. Still he was a big-brained man 
and as other things show, notably his well-made imple- 
ments, in every sense a man. If the skull of some un- 
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known Gambetta, and there must be quite a few of them 
going round unobserved, for Gambetta cannot have been 
unique, were to be found in a billabong or elsewhere the 
cry would at once be raised of the “ million-year-old man ” 
and the degraded race of which he was the type. There 
is a wholesome warning given in treatises on logic on 
the forming of conclusions from isolated instances. But 
if they have ever come across the warning, which we may 
doubt, most of the people who write about skulls pay very 
little attention to it. 


England and the Sudan 


R. R. MacGrecor 


HE recent cabled news that the Sirdar of the Egypt- 

ian forces, Sir Lee Stack, had been the victim of a 
murderous attack and the subsequent report of his death, 
must once again rivet the attention of the world on affairs 
Egyptian, especially those phases of them connected with 
sritish occupation and suzerainty and the Nationalist 
movement. Perhaps a little historical retrospect will, 
therefore, not be amiss at this juncture. 

Egypt had virtually recovered her independence from 
England. This result was made certain by the World 
War. The same impetus which led to the success of the 
Swaraj movement in India, and the recovery by Afghan- 
istan of her complete sovereignty caused a home rule agi- 
tation in Egypt so strong and persistent that England had 
eventually to yield to it. Egypt is now, for all practical 
purposes, ruled by her favorite peasant son, Saad Zaghlul 
Pasha and the treaty with England, as far as Egypt proper 
is concerned, will certainly be consummated before long. 
But at the last moment, so to speak, a fly crops up in the 
ointment. That fly is the Sudan. Egypt demands this 
territory for her own. England will not surrender the 
control. For the time there is an impasse. 

Since 1899 the title of this territory has been the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. It is what is called a “condominion,” 
being ruled by England and Egypt jointly. Thus, the 
governor-general is appointed by the Sultan of Egypt, 
but the Sultan must, under the treaty of 1899, appoint the 
man, always a general, whom England nominates. The 
governor-general is both civil ruler and general command- 
ing the garrison. Hs is really an absolute ruler, and the 
proclamations which he issues have the force of law. 
There is thus no doubt about England’s legal position. 
The same treaty stipulates expressly that England “by 
right of conquest” is entitled “to share in the present set- 
tlement and future working and development of the sys- 
tem of administration and legislation.” The “right of 
conquest ” was obtained when England broke the dervishes 
and recovered the Sudan which Egypt had once possessed 
but had lost by a long course of weaknesses and misman- 
agement. 

Egypt had held and ruled the Sudan from 1820, for a 
period of sixty years before the rise of the Mahdi drove 
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her out. She had failed completely in her enterprise. The 
Sudan had at one time a population of 8,500,000 people. 
It is a vast country about two-thirds the size of China, 
being nearly 1,200 miles long by 1,000 miles broad, coa- 
taining 1,000,000 square miles of territory, of which only 
a small part, from lack of irrigation, is cultivated or occu- 
pied. In the extreme south it stretches right down into 
Central Africa, and includes great tracts of desert and 
swamps and forest. In the north its inhabitants are Mos- 
lem, and by descent largely Arabs, fierce, fanatical tribes- 
men, born fighting-men and robbers, ignorant and super. 
stitious, and the ready prey of any religious prophet or 
imposter. In the south the inhabitants are mostly pagan 
blacks. General Gordon, whose name is indissolubly con- 
nected with the country, declared that the Sudan was and 
always would be “useless.” Egypt, as long as she ruled 
there, found it useful for the slave trade only, and it was 
under Egyptian rule that the slave trade flourished in the 
most luxuriant and most horrible forms in the Sudan. 
From 1820 to 1825, the Egyptian Pashas sought from the 
Sudan nothing but gold and slaves, and gave it nothing 
but oppression and misrule. 

It was for this reason that the Mahdi and after him the 
Khalifa Abdullah, found it easy to win over the Sudan 
tribes to revolt against Egypt. At the height of their 
power, they had the whole Sudan in their possession, and 
even threatened Egypt itself with invasion. The last effort 
of the Egyptians to hold the Sudan by themselves re- 
sulted in the complete annihilation of Hicks Pasha and 
his army of 10,000 men. After that came the well-known 
but ill-fated Gordon expedition, the fall of Khartoum 
and the abandonment of the Sudan until England took the 
problem in hand, sent Kitchener and his army, and de- 
feated the dervish power at Omdurman. It is estimated 
that under the Egyptian régime the population of the 
country sank altogether from 8,500,000 to 1,500,000; 
nearly 3,500,000 had died of famine and disease and 
nearly as many more from warfare of various kinds, espe- 
cially the continuous guerilla fighting between the tribes. 
As a result of the peace which English rule has given to 
the Sudan, the population has now grown to between five 
and six millions. 

As the demand of Egypt, voiced by Zaghlul Pasha, is 
that the Sudan should be handed back to the undivided 
control of Egypt, and England be eliminated, it is reason- 
able to describe the sort of thing which took place in the 
Sudan, when Egyptian authority had broken down, and 
the tribes were left to their own devices. The story has 
been told by Lord Cromer in his interesting book. In 
1902 Sir Reginald Wingate visited a district which had 
previously contained 800 villages, he found not one of 
them remained. In the Berber region, villages which had 
produced 500 to 600 fighting men had now only from 
fifty to sixty adults, or even less. The town of Metem- 
meh, which formerly had a large population, had only 1,- 
300 inhabitants when Lord Cromer visited it after the 
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battle of Omdurman and of these only 150 were men. 
Metemmeh had belonged to the tribe of Jaalin which had 
revolted against the Khalifa, and had in consequence been 
almost exterminated. These cases illustrate the devasta- 
tion which went on in the Sudan until its conquest by 
Anglo-Egyptian troops. 

For over twenty years now the British Government has, 
through the governor-general or Sirdar, ruled the Sudan 
and given it success. Egypt has supplied the troops of 
occupation and has paid about 1,000,000 pounds per year 
for their upkeep. She is therefore entitled to her “ con- 
dominion.” But it is not disputed that the marvelous 
progress which the Sudan has made is due to the admin- 
istration and the quietude which have been the fruits of 
British control. The first of all needs in the Sudan is to 
maintain order, prevent intertribal fighting, and suppress 
at once any religious imposter, like the Mahdi, who may 
arise. A false prophet who is not taken in hand immedi- 
ately will always find a ready supply of dangerous mate- 
rial among the fanatical tribesmen, and there have, as a 
matter of fact, been one or two imposters of the kind 
since the fall of the Mahdi, who have had to be handled 
very firmly. 

Having preserved peace and order, the next duty of 
the British was to abolish the slave trade which, uncdor the 
Egyptian régime, had been the curse of the country. 
There was a grea: and notorious slave-market at Khar- 
toum. Slavery has been abolished almost completely. It 
is necessary to say “ almost ” because the Sudan is so vast 
that it is not yet possible to eliminate every vestige of 
slave raiding along the hinterland between Abyssinia and 
the Sudan. But a great and beneficent work is being ac- 
complished in this direction. 

With peace maintained and the slave trade crushed, the 
principal needs of the Sudan are population, irrigation, 
and development by means of foreign capital. The popu- 
lation is now rapidly increasing. Irrigation works on a 
grand scale are being carried out. The dam and reservoir 
which are in course of construction to Makwar on the 
Nile, will irrigate 300,000 square miles of what should 
prove to be the most valuable land, and will provide water 
during the months in which, at the present time, the Sudan 
cannot have Nile water because of the superior needs of 
Egypt herself. Cotton growing is a rising and important 
interest in the Sudan and foreign capital will be increas- 
ingly attracted to it provided that there is a proper security 
in the shape of a stable, upright and orderly administra- 
tion. Schools, colleges—there is the famous Gordon Col- 
lege at Khartoum—and a good judicial system are other 
fruits of the “ condominion ” of the last twenty-five years. 
It is those fruits, and the-future of the Sudan in general, 
that are in the balance when Egypt demands the undivided 
possession of the country. 

Then, the population of the Sudan is not Egyptian at 
all. On racial grounds Egypt has no title to it. It is, as 
India has been and still is, a pot-pourri of tribes and races 
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where a “Roman peace” is kept by the British. If 
the British were compelled completely to evacuate India, 
the most probable result would be an invasion from the 
north and the subjugation of the Hindus by the Mos- 
lems, so it is almost certain that the Sudan, once the Brit- 
ish had gone, would overthrow the weaker and softer 
Egyptians, and if an actual invasion of Egypt did not fol- 
low, war and anarchy would result in the Sudan, as they 


did in the last twenty years of the nineteenth century. All 


the civilization which has been growing up since 1899— 
the works alike of commercial enterprise, of education, 
and of good government—would be swept away. There 
would be also an infinite possibility of international fric- 
tion. The English view at the moment, therefore, seems 
to be the correct one that they should meet the Egyptian 
claims sympathetically, increase the share which Egypt has 
in the administration of the Sudan, and give her every 
possible guarantee for the security of her great interests 
in the country and its historic river. Egypt has to prove 
herself in reference to the Sudan. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department. 


Massachusetts’ Vote on Child Labor Amendment 


To the Editor of America: 


The official vote of Massachusetts was announced November 
26. It shows that the mis-called child labor amendment was 
emphatically repudiated. The official vote for the amendment is 
241,461, against 697,563. Thus it was repudiated by a majority 
of 456,102. 


But these figures do not tell the whole story of Massachusetts’ 
defense of her rights. In order that the State Senators and Rep- 
resentatives might know the mind of their respective constitu- 
encies, the Great and General Court of Massachusetts ordered the 
vote of each political district to be tabulated with relation to 
the State vote in its entirety. The official figures show that each 
and every one of the forty senatorial districts, and each and 
every one of the 165 representative districts of that State regis- 
tered a majority against the attempt to pass the “congressional 
mother bill.” 


The fight has only begun! The enemy of things constitutional 
never slumbers nor sleeps. The attempt is now being made to 
influence the legislatures of other States by charging that the 
defeat in Massachusetts was brought about by misrepresentation. 
As a matter of fact the issue was well thrashed out. The pro- 
ponents of the bill worked day and night through the public press 
and the mails, on the platform and by radio, to give the impression 
that the bill is what it is not, namely, a much needed child labor 
law, also that the opponents favor child labor. 

The correspondent of Labor, Washington, D. C., November 15, 
1924, a national weekly publication of the American Federation of 
Labor, puts to himself the query: “Why did Massachusetts, the 
State that has the most advanced child labor laws, defeat the 
amendment?” He avers that: “The answer is painful but clear. 
Massachusetts people have money invested in the cotton mills of 
the South.” No doubt, some Massachusetts persons are large 
stock-holders in Southern mills. But in view of the fact that 
not one of them is known to have taken an active part or to have 
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spent money to defeat the amendment, nothing but an attempt tc 
make “a bold front” before the legislatures of those states that 
are to consider the amendment can account for this gratuitous 
assertion. Massachusetts judged that the amendment is what it 1s, 
a basic disregard for parental and State rights, and therefore it 
was defeated in every political division of Massachusetts. Fvea 
the cotton-mill centers were not deceived as to its real meaning. 

The fight in Massachusetts was not merely against the amend- 
ment, it was also a general defense of sound Americanism. The 
fight was started against great odds. All the political parties had 
endorsed the amendment and some of their most prominent spokes- 
men had expressed themselves in its favor. They had taken it 
for granted that it was a measure for the betterment of young 
America. It is hoped that the result will mark a departure from 
civic indifference, that it will inform the political leaders who 
disregard basic American rights, that the electorate of Massa- 
chusetts are alert and that a bureaucracy in Washington is not 
to be tolerated as against State rights so necessary to safeguard 
America’s liberties. 


Boston. Davin GOLDSTEIN. 


Catholic Leadership 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Father Carroll’s articles are always full of meat, but he has 
written nothing more challenging to the interest of his readers 
than the first of his series on “ Catholic Leadership” in your issue 
of November 8. 

He pricks the bubble of American Catholic self-complacency 
most effectively when he contrasts the “holy extravagance” of 
some of our wealthier parishes with the pitiful poverty of the 
struggling missions on the frontiers of civilization. His impatience 
with narrow parochialism, justifying itself speciously by the ever- 
recurring “we have enough to care for at home,” re-echoes the 
eloquent query of the mission-spirited Cardinal-Archbishop of 
Boston: “How can we sit in our luxuriant churches and forget 
the sacred hands which, under a fierce tropical sun, raise the Sacred 
Host above the heads of abandoned tribes for whom no one but 
God’s sacred messengers cares or bothers?” 

On All Souls’ Day kneeling at the feet of Our Holy Father, 
Pius XI, I heard him express a hope that the mission spirit will 
take deep root in the hearts of American Catholics. That spirit, 
thank God, is now giving evidence of its existence by prompting 
our most zealous young clergy to go into far-off fields, and it 
is prompting a few—would there were more!—of our Catholics 
to plant little memorial. chapels in pagan lands, to defray the cost 
of the seminary training of future native priests, and to give a 
thought to the noble missionaries, men and women, who are fight- 
ing God’s battles for souls in the front trenches of the Faith. 

Upon laying down Father Carroll’s splendid article I picked 
from my desk, from the pile of mission letters, a timid note from 
a nun in a leper colony in Africa. 


We are here in fhe wilderness [it read] caring for 400 lepers, 
some with only stumps in the place of hands or feet. I am 
afraid Catholic charity has forgotten us, we are so remote. 
Our means are so meager that we cannot give our underfed 
unfortunates the nourishment they need so badly. Will you 
not tell your generous American Catholics about us and beg 
them to help us? 

Her timid appeal dovetailed quite with Father Carroll’s re- 
minder that our charity be made more inclusive, more Catholic. 
It must be if it is going to approximate His, whose likeness, 
according to Isaias, “ was that of a leper.” 

New York. WLLLIAM QUINN. 


National Director, the Society for the Propagation of the Faith. 
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An Appeal for Gilmary Shea’s Daughter 

T is with full knowledge of the many calls upon the 

generosity of the Catholic public that America make: 
an exception to its rule, to draw the attention of its read- 
ers to the truly pitiable case of the daughter of John Gil- 
mary Shea. The following paragraph occurs in a letter 
written by a well-known Catholic historian who is interest - 
ing himself in her relief : 

Miss Shea is in dire straits. She is penniless and at present is 
receiving hospitality from some friends. Even her clothes are 
the gift of charity. She is, moreover, suffering from cancer, and 
has been obliged to discontinue the treatments which gave her some 
relief. She has given me permission to make her condition public. 

John Gilmary Shea has placed Catholic Americans 
under a debt which all their good will can never liquidate. 
His great learning and undoubted literary talent would 
have brought him more than a competence in the secular 
world of arts and letters. But he chose to devote his life 
to the history of the Church in this country, and he 
brought to his task the zeal of the apostle and the tireless 
ardor of the scholar. It is, then, no matter for wonder 
that throughout much of his life he shared the poverty 
and, at times, the actual want, generally associated with 
scholars and apostles. 

It is unthinkable that Catholics in the United States 
should permit the daughter of this heroic pathfinder to 
pass her remaining days in want, or in any suffering which 
medical treatment, however costly, can alleviate. Char- 
ity, it has been said, is at once the sweetest and the bitter- 
est word in our language. But this is not an appeal for 
charity in the conventional, but incorrect, meaning of the 
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term. It is, rather, the announcement of a way by which 
Catholics of the present generation can pay something on 
a debt which, after all, can never be fully paid. No 
doubt this view will be shared by the readers of AMERICA 
and the Editor will gladly forward to the daughter of 
John Gilmary Shea their generous contributions. 


Federal “Bribes” and Federal Schools 

[* his message on the budget, President Coolidge points 

out that Federal subsidies to the States now cost the 
people more than $100,000,000 annually. These subsidies 
are applied, under the so called “ fifty-fifty” plan, to 
various projects ranging from the publication of pam- 
phlets on the preparation of Jayettes to the building of 
macadamized roads, primarily intended for the mails,* but 
practically monopolized by Fords. With his usual cour- 
tesy, the President refers to “ subsidies,” but others, as 
Mr. Mark Sullivan observes, know these grants as 
“ bribes.” Whatever they are, the President thinks they 
should be “ curtailed.” 

It will be interesting to note the effect of this recom- 
mendation, when the Sterling-Reed Federal education 
bill comes before Congress. If the President believes that 
Federal subsidies of $100,000,000, for all purposes, are 
bad not only for the States and the Federal Government 
but also for the interest which they are designed to “ aid,” 
he can have no welcome for this measure which authorizes 
an annual appropriation of $100,000,000 for one exclu- 
sive purpose. The very heart and soul of the Sterling- 
Reed bill is this tidy sum, to be distributed by a Secretary 
of Education to such States as are willing to barter their 
educational independence for a dab of Federal pottage. 
When a Department without any money is suggested, the 
hot ardor of the bill’s advocates falls to a point slightly 
below absolute zero. They appear to think that the States 
will be unable to discern the qualities of leadership in a 
Secretary who has no money to distribute, that they will 
accept no advice from him, unless accompanied by a 
warrant on the Federal Treasury. For its high promise 
of educational reform, no one appears to love the Sterling- 
Reed bill. Its sole claim to serious consideration is the 
clause which authorizes Congress to make an annual ap- 
propriation of $100,000,000. 

If the mind of Congress is aligned with the mind of 
the President, we have probably heard the last, for some 
years at least, of the “fifty-fifty” plan applied to the 
schools of the country. 


Taxes and the Cost of Living 

HE President bases his opposition to new Federal 
subsidies on reasons that cannot be lightly set aside. 
They impair the efficiency of Federal operation by placing 
on the Federal Government duties which do not belong 
to it, and which it is unable to perform satisfactorily. 
Worse than this breakdown is the evil affected by allowing 
the people of the respective States to look to Washington 
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for aid instead of applying themselves manfully to the 
tasks which cannot be transferred, even in part, without 
seriously damaging their capacity for self-government. 
“Efficiency of the State governments is impaired,” 
writes the President, “as they relinquish to the Federal 
Government responsibilities which are rightfully theirs.” 


Hardly less important are the financial phases of these 
“ fifty-fifty ” plans. It is easy to talk of appropriating 
millions, but not so easy to find them. Washington has 
no vast treasures at its command, no chests of gold or 
acres of diamonds, upon which it may draw to pay the 
costs of government. It has nothing but what it takes 
from the people. What the Government buys, whether it 
be a battle-ship or a waste-basket, the people pay for. 
What it “gives” by way of subsidy is nothing but the 
money which the people have supplied, minus the over- 
head cost of administration. This is a simple lesson in 
public finance, but millions of Americans have never 
learned it. They haggle over the price of a pound of pork 
and then go out to vote for a public improvement, alleged 
or real, which will cost hundreds of millions. If they were 
as intent upon keeping down public expenses as they are 
in balancing the family budget, we might look for an era 
of lower taxes and cheaper living. 

At present the Federal Government levies an annual per 
capita tax of $29. All other taxes, State and municipal, 
bring the per capita to $67, which means that govern- 
ment annually costs the average American family $335. 
The interest-bearing debt of the Federal Government is 
about $21,000,000,000 ; that of the States, about $10,500,- 
000,000. In ten years the Federal debt has increased, ap- 
proximately, twenty-one times, and that of the States, 
three-fold. Hence the tremendous increase within this 
period of State and Federal taxation, a burden which 
presses more sorely upon the poor and those in moderate 
circumstances than it does upon the rich. 


All the people pay, either directly, or in the higher cost 
of living. But to the poor man, higher taxes mean that he 
and his family must deprive themselves of needed food ; 
that they must go poorly-clad; that they must live in 
chilled and unsanitary hovels; and often, that they must 
throw themselves on the cold charity of the public. To 
the rich man, a new tax may merely mean that he cannot 
purchase another town house or a larger yacht. 


The burden is unequal and has always been. A tax 
which rests equally upon all classes in the community may 
be theoretically possible, but since it has not as yet been 
devised, a present alleviation lies in reducing the cost of 
living by avoiding extravagant legislation. It is probably 
not possible to balance a State or Federal budget as one 
would balance a domestic budget, but Congress could imi- 
tate with profit to the country, the hesitance of the house- 
wife picking and choosing at the corner grocery, deter- 
mined to receive a value of one hundred cents for every 
dollar expended. 


AMERICA 


Natural Rights and the State 


S has often been noted in the pages of this Review, 

it is a fairly common error among publicists to 
assume that man has no rights save those conceded by the 
civil power. This false assumption lies at the base of 
much legislation affecting the individual in his social 
activities, and the family. It is clearly the inspiration of 
the school laws recently defeated in Michigan and Wash- 
ington, held unconstitutional by the Federal Court in the 
case presented in Oregon, but still contended for in sev- 
eral States. 


In substance, this Hegelian philosophy affirms that might 
is right, thus identifying force with authority. Nothing 
more opposed to the history of our Government, to the 
principles upon which it is founded, and to the spirit of 
Christianity, can well be imagined. Its logical conclusion 
is that the State inay rightly do whatever it is able to do. 
Hence the State or a ruling majority in the State, pos- 
sesses absolute dominion over the property and the person 
of the individual. However unjust or unreasonable its 
acts, it can do no wrong, for wrong is a violation of rights, 
and under this theory, there are no rights except those con- 
ceded or tolerated by the State. The genuine American 
theory, stated in the Declaration of Independence, holds 
“that all men are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights. That to secure 
these rights, governments are instituted among men 
; ” Or, as interpreted by Jefferson, in the article 
incorporated in the Bill of Rights of the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky, “ Absolute and arbitrary power over the 
lives, liberty, and property of freemen exists nowhere in 
a Republic, not even in the largest majority.” 


Man, therefore, is endowed with certain rights, not be- 
cause he is a citizen, but because he is a man. These 
rights are his antecedent to the formation of civil govern- 
ment. They belong to him if he is cast away on a desert 
island as well as when he stands near Dr. Johnson’s “ full 
tide of human existence” at Charing Cross. They were 
not granted by any civil government and they do not cease 
to exist when he becomes a citizen or subject in any gov- 
ernment. For the purpose of government is not to destroy 
these “unalienable” rights, but, as the Declaration has it, 
to “secure” them. Or, as Leo XIII, vindicating certain 
natural and inalienable rights pertaining to the individual 
and to the family, writes in the Encyclical “ On the Con- 
dition of the Working Classes”: 


A family no less than a State is, as We have said, a true 
society, governed by a power within its sphere, that is to say, 
by the father. Provided, therefore, the limits which are prescribed 
by the very purposes for which it exists be not transgressed, the 
family has at least equal rights with the State in the choice and 
pursuit of the things needful to its preservation and its just liberty. 

We say, at least equal rights; for inasmuch as the domestic house- 
hold is antecedent, as well in idea as in fact, to the gathering of 
men in a community, the family must necessarily have rights and 
duties which are prior to those of the community, and founded 
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more intimately on nature. If the citizens of a State—in other 
words, the families—on entering into association and fellowship, 
were to experience at the hands of the State hindrance instead of 
help, and were to find their rights attacked instead of being up- 
held, such association should be held in detestation, rather than 
be an object of desire. 

Both the author of the Declaration and the nineteenth- 
century Pontiff reject the theory that man is the creature 
of the State, and teach that he possesses rights which the 
civil government may not abridge or destroy 

In these days of political extravagance, it is reassuring 
to note that President Coolidge is holding fast to the 
American theory of the limits upon government. “ We do 
not propose to abandon the theory of the Declaration,” 
he writes in his message to Congress, “that the people 
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have inalienable rights which no majority and no power 
of government may destroy. Our country does not pro- 
pose to abandon the practise of the Constitution which pro- 
vides for the protection of these rights. It believes that, 
within these limitations [upon the powers of government] 
which are imposed not by the fiat of man but by the law 
of the Creator, self-government is just and wise.” 

The deepest welfare of our country depends upon a 
strict adherence to these principles, for the doctrine that 
man exists for the State, not the State for man, has be- 
come far too common against us. There are rights which 
flow not from the fiat of the State, to paraphrase the 
President, but from the fiat of God, man’s Creator. No 
nation can disregard these rights and prosper. 


Literature 


A New England “Metaphysical” 


W HEN Dr. Johnson used the term “ metaphysical ” 
to describe a race of poets of whom he esteemed 
Cowley to be the last he availed himself of the lexicogra- 
pher’s privilege of canonizing an epithet. For whatever 
he meant by it seems to have had little enough to do with 
metaphysics. Upon the productions of the group were 
emptied the vials of Johnsonian scorn, but none of the 
strictures supplied us with the reason for the adjective. 
Subsequent critics and historians of literature have ac- 
cepted it as a convenient label, while venturing to dissent 
not only from the accuracy of its application, but, for the 
most part, from the Dictator’s general estimate of those 
to whom it was applied. 

Johnson’s phrase was a groping attempt to capture an 
elusive quality in the work of a group of poets which in- 
cluded men as dissimilar as Donne and Herbert, Vaughan 
and Herrick. The quality itself was a groping kind of 
thing, a restless seeking after something other than the 
perceptibly possessed, a passionate eagerness about the 
here and now, as though with the half-hope of finding in 
them satiety, a consciousness at once of the transcience of 
the created world and an underlying element of persist- 
ence. The inadequacy of Johnson’s adjective is explained 
by the fact that this quality baffled him. Time was when 
the quality itself was not so uncommon as to be unrecog- 
nizable, nor so unrecognizable as to defy definition. The 
God-seeking, God-pervaded Middle Ages knew it in its 
most articulate expression and called it by its name. 
“Mystical” was the term which Johnson did not quite 
find to describe a quality which the metaphysicals (with 
the exception of Crashaw) did not quite possess. 

The current year has brought us a fuller knowledge of 
the work of an American poet who seems to have upon 
many of the critics something of the effect which the 
metaphysicals had upon Johnson. Not that she arouses 
their ire, for the one point on which they agree is her 





praiseworthiness, but they appear to be at a loss to define 
her, and it seems to me that this is because the poetry of 
Emily Dickinson most closely resembles that of the Eng- 
lish metaphysicals, and the clue to this quality lies even 
farther from the grasp of the average American critic than 
it lay from Johnson’s. It is true that one of her reviewers 
has compared her with St. Francis of Assisi, but his sub- 
sequent comments show that he has even less perception 
of St. Francis of Assisi than of Emily Dickinson. There 
seems to have been formulated a kind of rule to the effect 
that when you are in doubt on any matter bordering on 
religion it is safe to drag in St. Francis of Assisi. The 
term “Franciscan” has become for the modern critic 
what “ metaphysical” was to Dr. Johnson. 


In the recently published “ Complete Poems of Emily 
Dickinson ” we have something more than a book, a book 
which is a literary event—we have a soul. We are given 
to see not merely a talented girl making rhymes to beguile 
her solitude and leisure, but we are confronted with the 
spectacle of Sappho fashioning her heartstrings into a 
lyre. From the standpoint of quantity there is “God’s 
plenty.” From the standpoint of technic it finds its mis- 
tress here. The poet takes her sure way between a sac- 
charine correctness of form and the vers librist’s disdain 
of rhyme and meter. Often she ignores what seems the 
inevitable rhyme, sometimes to choose instead assonance, 
sometimes merely the inevitable word. Her meters have a 
kind of ruggedness, in this like Donne’s, though they 
would never deserve Johnson’s reproach of “ standing the 
trial of the finger rather than of the ear.” Her deliberate 
discords are for the sake of that higher harmony to whose 
soul they belong. They delight an inward ear. 

The volume is divided into five parts, the first of which, 
entitled “ Life,” gives us the clue which the other sections 
unravel. There needs no knowledge of the external facts 
of Emily Dickinson’s life to discern in these first pages 
a high and valiant heart, aloof, impatient of littleness, 
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improvidently generous-of itself, a somewhat Brahminic 
intellect, with something of that imperiousness towards 
Heaven with which Transcendentalism imbued the Con- 
gregational faith. She has even thus early a consciousness 
both of her powers and of her limitations: 

I found the phrase to every thought 

I ever had, but one. 

The poems in the second section are not necessarily 
later in date, but they show a closer resemblance (though 
it is never anywhere absent), to her kinsfolk of the seven- 
teenth century. With just this vision did the metaphysicals 
see the universe; in their fashion and not in Wordsworth’s 
does Emily sing the bees, “the punctual snow,” the 
cricket, “ pathetic pendulum,” keeping “esoteric time.” 
So, if they had been New Englanders, would they have 
sung Indian Summer, the woodpecker, the coming of 
March and the going of Summer, “as imperceptibly as 
grief.” 

The third section of the book is entitled “ Love,” and 
here the poet’s soul passes through that dark night which 
brings her to her full stature. There is passion in these 
poems, not the pulsations of a sleeve-worn heart to which 
so much contemporary verse has accustomed us, but the 
intense emotion of one who has fallen upon the thorns 
of life and in the midst of her anguish recognizes it as a 
patent of nobility, a symbol of election. All the treasuries 
of her nature are emptied for the object of her love; she 
knows herself loved and glories in the crown of her 
womanhood ; knows her love forbidden and after beating 
with wild rebellious hands against the gates of destiny, 
draws back, stands erect, and goes quietly into hiding 
with her wounds. If ever any flight deserved the laurels 
of victory it was this. 

Her description of the fashion of Love’s slow approach 
until he “deals the one imperial thunderbolt that scalps 
your naked soul” endows with tragic pathos the later 
lines : 

We outgrow love like other things, 
And put it in the drawer, 


Till it an antique fashion shows 
Like costumes grandsires wore. 


To a nature like Emily Dickinson’s the most poignant 
grief of all must have been this realization that love could 
be outgrown. 

Much of the resultant anguish is carried over to the 
verse whose general subject is “ Time and Eternity ” and 
here the poet most clearly manifests her ‘“‘ metaphysical ” 
spirit. As truly as any medieval lyrist she could say: 
Timor mortis conturbat me. She shows herself pre- 
occupied with “the quiet nonchalance of death.” At first 
it is only the general fact of death, its inevitability for the 
race; she is keenly aware of the pacing of the funereal 
horses and the fall of the clods upon “the soldered 
mouth,” but presently it is her own end that she envisages, 
she sees her own chair vacant, her own garden deserted, 
and wonders if for the august occasion 
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Will the gown I wept in 
Answer me to wear? 

But this section of the book is not by any means a 
morbid dwelling upon the grisly trappings of the grave. 
These she faces, as is her courageous way, but it was never 
any part of her courage to regard “the alabaster cham- 
bers” as the ultimate receptacle of her whole being. 
For her the dead are the members of the resurrection; 
every night brings promise of an eternal morning; though 
the dead fall like flakes or stars or petals of a rose yet 
not a face sinks beyond the summoning of God. Strangely 
enough, perhaps, there creeps a gentler note into these 
verses which have to do with a subject that might appear 
justification enough for frigidity. The smiles which else- 
where have a somewhat cynical twist will become almost 
whimsical here. She has, by the way, written one delicious 
bit of whimsy, “I know some lonely houses off the 
road,” that reads like an anticipation of de la Mare. 

The title of the fifth section, ““ The Single Hound,” is 
explained by the opening quatrain: 


Adventure most unto itself 

The Soul condemned to be; 

Attended by a Single Hound—- 

Its own Identity, 
surely metaphysical enough. In this section the metaphy- 
sical’s passion: for “ conceits ”” is abundantly in evidence, 
as when she writes of Etna now purring like a cat and now 
showing “a garnet tooth,” of the hills as “tents to Na- 
ture’s show.” 

There is scarcely a verse in any section of the book that 
does not supply abundant proof of the fact that to write 
in the fashion of the metaphysical poets “ it was at least 
necessary to read and think.” Johnson would not have 
conceded an equal’ necessity to feel, but where there are 
such vigor and intensity of expression there must be an 
underlying intensity of emotion. 

Now what especially distinguished the metaphysicals, 
the genre in which their intensity of feeling found its 
most vigorous expression, one form of which was the 
“conceit,” was religious verse. They have made a special 
place in literature for the poetry of devotion, and this is 
particularly true of Donne and Crashaw, the one tor- 
mented with the remembrance of a forfeited birthright, 
the other exulting in the knowledge of a birthright re- 
gained. While Emily Dickinson shares the characteristics 
of the whole metaphysical school sufficiently to justify her 
classification among them, the one to whom she is likest 
is the tumultuous Donne. The reason seems to lie in her 
consciousness that her soul’s food was not to be found 
in the religion to which she outwardly conformed. If she 
had not Donne’s sure knowledge of a more heavenly 
Bread, she seems to have had some intuition of it, for 
there is nothing in the whole of American literature like 
this flame struck from the flinty New England rocks 
among which she lived and died. 

Although in the whole body of her verse there is little 
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enough that is explicitly religious, yet the whole of it is 
pervaded by that quality which brings us up sharp against 
her own warning: 

Take care, for God is here, 

That’s all. 


His is the presence which she distinguishes beneath the 
panoply of nature; His is the hand which she knows to 
wield the chastening rod; His the voice which she hears 
above the hoof-beats of life and the sound of the grave- 
clods. If she had possessed in its fulness that gift which 
Donne relinquished can we suppose it would have been 
so lightly held? If there had gleamed on her horizon the 
light which broke on Crashaw’s eyes can we doubt that 
her solitude would have become like hers whom she other- 
wise resembled in being half eagle and half dove? Can 
any one doubt the answer to this plea of the last of the 
metaphysicals ? 

At least to pray is left, is left. 
O Jesus! in the air 

I know not which thy chamber is 
I’m knocking everywhere. 


Thou stirrest earthquake in the South, 
And maelstrom in the sea; 

Say, Jesus Christ of Nazareth, 
Hast thou no arm for me? 


Biancue Mary Ketty, Lirt.D. 


INNOCENCE 


Climbing o’er the roses, 
To find a batted ball, 
The little fielder lingers 
To puzzle out a scrawl 
On convent-garden’s wall: 


“Riches, Honors, Pleasure; 
The earthling’s triune lord 

Who is himself but measure 
Of all he may reward 
As vanities adored. 


Trinal one unholy; 
The three, of home and mart, 
Who rule their worldling solely 
By wills they each impart 
Through senses to his heart. 


Pleasure, Honors, Riches, 

Whose kingdom long has come— 
O shrined in idol-niches 

As once in Caesardom, 

To thee we bow our thumb!” 


Only Grecian scribbling 
To him who scales the wall— 
A run—his throw belated— 
A lull—and angels call 
From bleacher-thrones: “ Play ball!” 


Francis CARLIN 
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REVIEWS 


Instructions on Christian Morality. By Rev. Joun Kuiety. 
St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $3.50 

One does not skim with speculative fingers through many pages 
of this volume without feeling the impulse for possession. For 
here is the very attar of Sacred Scripture, of the Fathers and 
Doctors of the Church, sorted and labeled for the use of those 
engaged in explaining the main duties of Christian life. The 121 
instructions span the whole octave of practical salvation: the 
commandments of God and precepts of the Church, grace and 
its seven channels, the principal virtues and vices, the four 
last things and a miscellany of other topics that mortise into any 
well-articulated treatise on moral direction. The unique excellence 
of these instruction-plans lies in the inexhaustive wealth of biblical 
and patristic excerpts wherewith the author has filled in the frame- 
work of his outlines. Thus, take a typical instruction: The Habit 
of Sin. A brief introduction leads to a natural division: What 
a bad habit is and how to overcome it. Under the first heading 
St. Thomas’ definition of a habit ushers in a half page of very 
apposite quotations from Proverbs, St. Bernard, St. Augustine and 
Venerable Bede, while a beautiful text from St. Paul forms the 
basis of a threefold sub-division. Each of these subheadings is like- 
wise enforced by a host of unhackneyed citations from various 
loci theologici, many of which are seed-thoughts of real spiritual 
potentialities. After a similar development of the second section, 
the author appends five outlines, suggesting other methods of using 
the gathered material. Whilst this homiletic source-book does not 
dispense the priest from preparing his instruction, what it can and 
will do is to place at his instant disposal the accumulated heritage 
of the Church, “not in the persuasive words of human wisdom, 
but in the showing of spirit and power.” £2.35 2. 





The Wonderful Sacraments. By Francis X. Doyteg, S.J. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.25. 

Any book is to be commended that in a clear and popular 
manner puts before the general reader the divine truths of the 
Catholic Faith. This laudable end has been successfully attained 
by Father Doyle in his work on the Sacraments. Intended for 
the instruction of Catholic men and women, this book takes up 
the important question of the seven Sacraments. The first part 
deals with summary introductory questions: the Sacraments as 
soul-life and food, as signs; the ceremonies connected with them. 
In the second part the author treats separately each of the seven 
Sacraments, clearly explains it according to its definition in 
Catholic theology, and handles some subsidiary questions that 
help to round out one’s practical knowledge. There is a little 
too much rhetoric expended in the opening pages of the first 
chapter, and in one or two instances the fact of institution by 
Christ is not made so clear: one looks for further proof or for 
a clarifying distinction. But such defects do not detract sub- 
stantially from the value of the work which will render excellent 
service for the clearer understanding of Catholic teaching and 
practise on the Sacraments. Not only adults, but young people 
too should be able to take up this work with interest and 
profit. P. M. D. 





God in His World. By Rev. E. F. Garescue, S.J. New York: 
Frederick Pustet Co. $1.50. 

Some travelers there are who merely change their meridian, 
others “kodak” as they go, while those of a third class observe 
with their wits about them, with their memory and imagination 
trained to reconstruct the history of the scenes they visit. Of 
this last type is the author. He misses little of the panorama 
spread before him. Like Teufelsdrdckh in Weissnichtwo, he 
chooses the high places, steeples or mountain crests, whence he 
scans and studies his cities, repeoples them with the pageantry of 
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the past, reconstructs the glory and the charm, and ponders the rid- 
die of life. In the early morning solitude of an ocean steamer’s 
deck, he etches in sprightly phrases word pictures of the sea. From 
the Arc d’Triomphe, he looks down on Paris and reads its story. 
Marseilles evokes the vision of countless navies, Lucerne starts 
an ecstasy on the beauty of the world. Avignon displays its papal 
palaces whence St. Catherine implored Christ’s vicars to return 
to Rome; St. Peter’s stands as the spiritual center of the world; 
Rouen remembers the maiden warrior, Joan of Arc. Thus in a 
few quiet hours we can scan Europe and become party to the 
author’s experiences. A. L. B. 


Little Cords. By Francis P. Donnetty, S. J. New York: 
P. J. Kenedy and Sons. $1.25. 

Be of Good Heart. By JosepH McSortey, C.S.P. New York: 
P. J. Kenedy and Sons. $1.50. 

Yearning for God. By Josepn J. Wituiams, S.J. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. $1.50. 

How well Father Donnelly has named his book. “ Little Cords” 
receives a directive addition from the sub-title “Taps from a Light 
Lash.” These appellations are as humane and delicate as “ Chaff 
and Wheat” or “Mustard Seed.” The little cords of these 
dainty chapters, some of the finest obiter dicta that one can 
read, tap surely, albeit lightly. No one can take offense. Yet 
how deftly the faults and foibles of inconsistent human nature 
are hit. A fund of reading and a wide culture enter into 
these little moral and spiritual lessons to make them what they 
are: short and delightful essays, provoking thought and persuad- 
ing virtue. 

The book by Father Joseph McSorley contains short essays also, 
but of a somewhat different tone. Comforting in themselves they 
are directly spiritual, and sound a note of quiet piety. The author 
says over again encouragingly the old Christian truths. He 
points out the cause of much of our uneasiness and sadness of 
spirit, and bids us look towards the Christ, especially the Child- 
Christ in the Crib. It is not by running after pleasure that 
happiness is found; but by attaching ourselves to the only one 
who can give true peace to our hearts, Jesus Christ. 

Father Williams appeals to all Christians to raise themselves 
up with energy and to gird themselves for that noble enterprise, 
the service of God and their own sanctification. It has been 
inspired by the second week of the Spiritual Exercises of St. 
Ignatius Loyola. This forcible book will appeal to enthusiastic 
and ardent temperaments anxious for service and looking wist- 
fully toward higher ideals. D. H. R. 





With The Church. By Morner Mary Loyora. Preface by 
FatHEeR Herbert Tuurston, S.J. New York: P. J. Kenedy and 
Sons. $2.00. 

To those who know her, it is enough to say that Mother 
Loyola has given us another volume. It is now about thirty years 
since Mother Loyola began to publish her writings. She has 
treated many phases of the spiritual life, and always in a way 
that rouses both interest and fervor. The book of devotion of 
which that much can be said, answers the test. How is it that a 
nun living far retired from the business of public life, does so 
accurately touch life’s activities, and without palling? One can 
fancy Mother Loyola answering that he who finds monotony in 
the service of God should look to his heart and his devotions. 
There is something amiss with both. The present volume is a 
series of reflections suggested by the seasons of the ecclesiastical 
year, and by the phases of mind that naturally follow upon a 
serious consideration of the mysteries of religion as they are 
brought before us in the Church’s liturgy. Beginning with Advent, 
we are carried successively through Christmas, the Holy Childhood, 
Our Lord’s hidden and and public life, the Consummatum est of 
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Calvary, the triumph of the Resurrection, even to the everlasting 
glories of Heaven. “ With the Church” is a companionable book, 
to be taken up at times of quiet thought, or at odd moments. 
The considerations are brief and pointed. The lessons taught are 
practical and full of comfort. F. M. 





The Redemptorists. By Grorce Srrepsinc, C. SS. R. New 
York: Benziger Brothers. $2.35. 


St. Alphonsus Liguori, the learned and zealous Neapolitan of 
the late eighteenth century, was the founder of the Congregation 
of the Most Holy Redeemer. This book by Father Strebbing, a 
son of St. Alphonsus, offers a brief and general survey of the 
history of this Congregation to those who are interested in the 
forward movements of the Church. After a summary introduc- 
tory chapter on the mode of life of the Redemptorist Fathers, this 
history, appropriately begins the story of the founding of the 
society with a sketch of the holy life of the saintly founder him- 
self. It is interesting to read of the first struggles of the infant 
Congregation. Its progress was slow for it had fallen upon 
difficult times, the close of the eighteenth century and the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth, when rationalism and revolution had 
made of Europe a battle ground of arms and ideas. But with 
the help of such heroic souls as St. Clement Hofbauer in Austria, 
and the Venerable John Nepomucene Neumann in the United 
States, the Redemptorists had developed by the end of the nine- 
teenth century into a body of efficient and zealous workers for 
the cause of Christ. re: & 


a 


The Book of Popular Science. Fifteen Volumes. New York: 
The Grolier Society. 

The romance of the universe, the marvelous, the wonder-pro- 
voking follow one another in tumultuous succession in these books 
of the magic and the reality of fact. The story is told in language 
adapted to ordinary intelligence; scientific terms are defined, tech- 
nical discussions are simplified and intricate problems are explained 
without the usually attendant confusion. In addition, the fifteen 
volumes are profusely illustrated with colored plates of rare deli- 
cacy, with full-page photographs, with sketches, drawings and 
inserts; so that there is scarcely a page without a picture. The 
contents are grouped under thirteen headings. First comes the 
universe, stretching out into unknown spaces; and then the world 
in which we live, its age, its contour, its riches and forces. A 
third group of articles tells of the diversified forms of vegetable 
life on the earth, and a fourth of the marvelous pageant of animals 
that inhabit it. Man, the ruler of the universe, is shown in all his 
power and glory. His powers of body and soul are analyzed; 
the diseases that. prey upon him and the factors of his physical 
well-being are explained; the habits of life and the social instincts 
of man as well as the duties, rights, dangers and advantages of 
the societies of man are discussed. Man and his struggle with 
nature, his triumphs over brute matter, his discoveries, inventions. 
his amazing progress in manufacture, industry and commerce are 
treated at length in other series of articles. Finally, scattered 
through the volumes are short biographies of the thinkers and 
scientists who have furthered our knowledge of material things. 

In the past, Catholics have been decidedly adverse to non- 
Catholic “outlines” and encyclopedias. And rightly so. These 
publications, written from an antagonistic or an ignorant view- 
point, have too often misrepresented our attitude, garbled our doc- 
trines, and outraged our history. Of late, however, the makers of 
encyclopedias have shown respect and sympathy for Catholic 
scholarship. The editors of these volumes, despite the strictures, 
have made a distinct and commendatory effort to present the Cath- 
olic view correctly and justly. They have invited several Catholic 
scientists to contribute articles and to examine other articles. But 


















































































expansive praise of this very laudatory effort must be slightly 
modified. It is true that evolution of the grosser kind is con- 
demned, that the comments on the family, on divorce and the 
like are sane and judicious. But there is lacking something of the 
Catholic attitude, and unfortunately, the philosophers most fre- 
quently quoted are such men as Spencer, Kant, Bergson and 
James. However, apart from these reservations, the work is as 
nearly satisfactory as non-Catholics can make it. IP. ae Be 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Liturgy—Within the past decade a movement towards 
a greater appreciation of the noble liturgy of the Church has made 
itself felt especially in Europe. One of the fruits of this re- 
awakened interest is “ Catholic Liturgy” (Benziger. $2.25), by the 
Rev. Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B. One indication of the merit of 
this book is that it has gone through several editions, the second, 
that of 1922, reaching 5,000 copies. This English edition is trans- 
lated from the French by a “ Benedictine of Stanbrook.” It is 
not a book of ceremonies; but a book that brings out the rich- 
ness of supernatural and spiritual treasure Catholics possess in the 
ceremonies of the Church. The chapters follow logically. First 
it is the Church that adores God through the liturgy; then the 
Blessed Trinity, God the Son and the holy sacrifice of the Mass. 
The Sacraments, the sacramentals and the divine office come next. 
There is a chapter on sacred music, and another on the missal. 
The last chapter but one deserves special mention as indicating 
how in the Middle Ages the liturgy. of the Church was the soul 
of the people and how the feast days were the happiest of their 
lives. Among the most beautiful and humanly touching elements 
in the liturgy of the Church are the hymns chanted in the office 
and at certain seasons recited in the Mass. An English transla- 
tion of these is contained in “ Hymns from the Liturgy” (Ben- 
ziger. $1.35), by the Rev. John Fitzpatrick, O.M.I. All the more 
important hymns of the liturgy are here found in English garb. 
This work has been well done, in spite of the difficulty of the 
task; there are passages, however, where the translation, perhaps 
inevitably, has been too free to bring out the exact sense. In most 
of the poems the meter of the Latin has been preserved. It is 
gratifying to see especially well translated just those that are the 
most beautiful, the Stabat Mater, for instance, and the Dies Irae. 
Some of the soul of these poems has been taken over into the 
English. 








Gift Editions,—There is now a new edition of a book that 
for over four centuries has been honored with numerous reprints. 
“The Imitation of Christ” (Macmillan. $1.00), by Thomas a 
Kempis has been edited by that distinguished scholar of English 
literature, Brother Leo, F.S.C. This work has been undertaken, 
as is explained in the preface, from an educational rather than 
from a devotional point of view, and the editor has succeeded in 
his effort to put into idiomatic English the exact sense of the best 
Latin texts———A new book now meets with its second and de 
luxe edition, which makes it a suitable giftbook for the season. 
“Our Nuns” (Benziger. $3.00), by Daniel A. Lord, S.J., is neatly 
bound in imitation leather and furnished with very numerous 
illustrations ; but it carries a still more attractive appeal on account 
of its intrinsic value. All those who wish to know something of 
the work our nuns are doing for education and for social service 
in America will find here instruction and entertainment. The 
attractive style has already received its merited praise in these 
columns. But the workmanship of the book is somewhat defective ; 
a de luxe edition should be superbly printed. 





Essays and Sermons.—The late Rev. D. Considine, S.J., is 
the author of “ The Virtues of the Holy Child and Other Papers” 
(Herder. $2.00). These essays, with one exception, were published 
in the Farm Street Calendar. They are simple and practical con- 
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siderations written for the people of the parish. Such topics as 
“The Virtues of the Divine Child,” “The Feelings in Religion” 
and “Uses of Confession” are done in a way that interests the 
reader pleasantly and urges him to the practise of the virtues 
explained.——Another little work, “ The Unknown God” (Herder. 
$1.50), by the Rev. John A. McClorey, S.J., is made up of seven 
sermons. The first is entitled “ Christianity and the Sophisticates.” 
‘Lhen in order are treated scepticism, the authority of the Gospels, 
the Divinity of Christ, science and religion, the necessity and suffi- 
cicncy of Christianity. Lastly there is “The Crownize Argu- 
ment,” namely, the character of Christ, His doctrine, the testi- 
mony of the martyrs and kindred subjects. The various argu- 
ments for and against are given in detail. Perhaps a greater sim- 
plicity in style and diction would add to the value of the book. 





Fiction.—As recommendation of “ Viennese Medley” (Huebsch. 
$2.00), it is merely necessary to state that the author is Edith 
O’Shaughnessy. Her intellectual acumen and charming style are 
well known through her previous productions. The story opens 
with an historical setting: “War and peace had stripped Frau 
Iidefonse Stacker of everything except her physical being.” Re- 
duced overnight from comfort to destitution she is thrown upon 
the charity of her nieces. The “angel” breaks Aunt Ilde’s heart; 
the “black sheep” is her last solace. Local color and delicate 
character sketches make the “ Medley” supremely good. 

In “The Fabric of the Loom” (Macmillan. $2.00), Mary S. 
Watts tells a good story of American town life as it impresses an 
American woman and her daughter who have been ten years in 
Europe. Contrasts between European and American society are 
well drawn, social distinctions, foibles and tragedy make up an 
entertaining narrative. 

Arnold Bennett has written in “Elsie and the Child” (Doran. 
$2.50), a group of short stories about people from every class in 
English life. He has reported them or featured them with the 
proper word, the correct turn of the phrase; no one can deny 
him mastery of the English language. There is not a story in 
the book that has not a novel point of interest, and yet there is 
hardly one so compelling that it drives the reader to its finish. 

Those who like, even in fancy, to get far from the madding 
crowd will find a certain charm in “The Treble Clef” (Dodd, 
Mead. $2.50), by Edward C. Booth. In these somewhat tedious 
but serene heart-annals of a quaint old English town, the lady 
is left practically destitute by an otherwise perfect husband. In 
this extremity she meets with an elderly wooer; again she makes 
the venture, and the new-made couple start on their journey with 
few illusions about the life that lies ahead. 

There is all the attractiveness of a wholesome romance and of 
a graphic tale of the sea in “ The Ship of Destiny” (Houghton, 
Mifflin. $2.00), by Marshall N. Goold. An unfortunate passenger 
craft after many hazards and escapes sinks to its last resting place, 
but before the waters close over its hull two young hearts have 
been tuned to beat as one. The author is equally well acquainted 
with the ebbings and flowings of the inhuman sea and of the 
human heart. 

Happiness does not always consort with wealth and worldly 
honor. This is the moral of Ethel Dell’s latest novel “The 
Unknown Quantity” (Putnam). An alluring heiress out of a 
sense of duty leaves her social environment and joins the vast 
army of toilers. Her reward is indeed great. When the struggle 
is accomplished, she wins a peace and a love that is the portion 
of those alone who have a proper estimate of the dross of life. 

Carolyn Wells has written another “ Fleming Stone” detective 
story, “ Prillilgirl” (Lippincott. $2.00). The solution previously 
shrouded in deep mystery, bursts with surprise. For the piecing 
together of the threads of the plot stretches the limit of probabil- 
ity, and the character of the heroine is almost too unreal, even 
for fiction. 
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Education 


Seton Hill and the Negro Sisters 


N the history of Catholic colored Sisters, June 22, 
1921, was educational emancipation day. For a dec- 
ade and a half the Catholic Board for Mission Work 
among the Colored People watched with pardonable 
covetousness the ever widening and extending opportuni- 
ties for educational improvement that were opening to 
the religious teacher in the North, while her colored Sister 
in the South was debarred from a single chance. They 
better than others understood the depression of the col- 
ored nun struggling with her daily teaching tasks. They 
understood, too, that relief could not be sought in South- 
ern institutions and that neither the Board nor the colored 
communities could afford to send Sisters North for the 
short summer session in numbers sufficiently large to 
give prompt or widespread help. Even had they the 
financial means, it was questionable whether the courses 
offered would meet the immediate particular needs of the 
colored religious teacher. On the other hand these men 
of vision saw that no temporary, circumscribed scheme 
of alleviation would avail, that whatever plan they devised 
it must provide in some way for the eventual development 
of scholastic and educational leadership from within the 
teaching communities themselves. In upon these reflec- 
tions at last flashed the idea, “ since you cannot bring the 
Sisters to the school, take the school to the Sisters.” 

Proposals for extension courses in the Convent of the 
Holy Family Sisters, New Orleans, were made to Seton 
Hill College, Greensburg, Pennsylvania, by the Mission 
Board early in 1921. The correspondence which shows 
how enthusiastically the plan was received in every quar- 
ter interested is thoroughly inspiring to read. The super- 
intendent of Catholic schools in New Orleans, the Supe- 
rior of the Holy Family Sisters and the president of Seton 
Hill College began with zeal born of joy to work out the 
details. The educational standards of the State of Louisi- 
ana, the curricula the Holy Family Sisters follow in the 
parish schools they conduct, the text books they use, the 
school record of the sixty Sisters to attend the courses 
(for the purpose of grouping and classification), all were 
studied thoroughly that courses adapted to the most im- 
perative needs might be organized. Probing inquiries were 
made, and answered with fearless candor. It was really 
at the prospective pupils’ own suggestion that normal in- 
struction was planned for three groups of Sisters, the 
basis of division being previous scholastic training and the 
grade taught. The first faculty, six Sisters of Charity, 
opened the first session Wednesday, June 22, 1921. 

Never for a moment was the success of the work doubt- 
ful as the following paragraphs taken from an informal 
account of the work given by a member of the faculty to 
the Mission Board at the close of the first summer attest : 


They responded with a childlike confidence and trust that 
was touching in its simplicity. Not once did one of the sixty-five 
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fail us. Each gave the best that was in her. And this best in many 
instances means more than good. It means that in a land where 
the colored race is prevented by law and custom from opportunities 
freely given the white race, these colored women alone and in 
little groups, have striven for the higher education they feel they 
need to teach the children of their own race. They have made 
splendid use of even the shadow of an opportunity ‘ 

My notion of the Negro has undergane a change. I have heard 
so often that he is lazy, that he will not work. These colored 
Sisters work. They could not have worked harder. No summer 
school in the land be it east or west, or north or south, can boast 
of more earnest effort on the part of its students than was 
evinced by the Sisters of the Holy Family throughout the summer. 
Their interest never flagged. 

We hear, too, that the Negro will not carry responsibility. 
These colored Sisters carry big responsibility. They have full 
charge of two academies for colored girls, a school for colored 
boys, and an asylum for aged colored men and women. They 
teach fifteen or eighteen parochial schools 

Are you going back to the South? you ask. Please God we 
shall form the habit of going back to the South. 

Summer by summer the work has been expanded and 
systematized. Games, physical training, and sight singing 
have provided new interests. Methods, that is lesson plans, 
the use of supplementary texts, handbooks, manuals, helps 
and devices that broaden content or improve teaching 
technique in the various grade subjects, is the phase of 
work most stressed. At the end of the 1923 term the 
progress of the first group cf Sisters was such that the 
faculty earnestly recommended them to present them- 
selves for public examination in 1924 to obtain State 
certification. Accordingly admission into the examinations 
was applied for and in July, 1924, ten Holy Family Sis- 
ters took and passed the teachers’ examinations and re- 
ceived State teachers’ certificates of the second grade. 

At first thought ten State teaching certificates may seem 
a small achievement for four summers of hard work on 
the part of both teachers and pupils. To some they may 
even seem not to justify the comparatively small expense 
of conducting the school. It may here be said 
that the faculty receive traveling expenses but 
no salary. The expense of their board and _ hous- 
ing is shared in consecutive years by the Mis- 
sion Board, the Religious of the Sacred Heart, 
and Seton Hill College. But their significance rightly 
judged and interpreted, these certificates represent a great 
achievement. In the first place the examinees made in 
every case averages entitling them to a second grade cer- 
tificate, which by the way is the highest grade of certificate 
the State issues to the colored elementary school teacher. 
In recommending this group to the superintendent of 
Catholic schools, the faculty said: “ We guarantee that 
every individual is thoroughly grounded in fundamentals.” 
Alas, of what per cent of the freshmen in the colleges of 
our country is it impossible to say this? Nor is it just 
to infer they have no higher learning. And granting for 
the moment that the certificates represent the entire attain- 
ment of four sessions, this period of time could give each 
student only that quota of hours of summer school work, 
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which, when evaluated at its maximum, would be accepted 
as the equivalent of one academic year of thirty-six weeks. 
The significance of the ten certificates thus judged seems 
convincing proof of efficiency and progress. 

And this is but one aspect of the attainment. Equally 
important is the challenge which the high standard set 
by this first group will-be to those who annually hereafter 
will strive for certification; and likewise important is the 
tonic influence the success of the individuals has on them- 
selves and their whole Sisterhood. The Sisterhood now 
may, in constantly growing numbers, go forth to teach 
the children of their race as those having authority. At 
no distant time they will be teachers of teachers. For 
it is the intention of those who organized the normal work 
to extend it so as to include high school and college 
work and thus prepare the best of the Sisters now re- 
ceiving instruction to train future teachers. 


The objective, tangible results and future possibilities 
are the most obvious. Deeper, more abiding effects lie 
in the real Christian love that has sprung up between the 
teachers and the taught. A five-minutes’ conversation on 
the topic of the summer normal at New Orleans with 
either the white Sister teacher or the black Sister pupil, 
is sure to stir the soul. The teacher gave her impressions 
in the first quotation; read the pupils’ in these: 

We never dreamed life could hold such happiness for us as the 


Summer Normal brought us. Truly we may say, all good things 
have come to us with its coming 


We treasure highly the wholesome lessons we learned and we 
beg you to ask our Divine Lord that the same impression your 
instruction produced in us may be implanted also in the hearts 
of those we may have to teach. 


Words fail us when we try adequately to express our apprecia- 
tion of your work and our gratitude for what you are doing for 
us. Suffice to say there is a place where every thought finds utter- 
ance and where the thoughts of grateful minds and the outpourings 
of grateful hearts are spoken, which, reaching to the Great White 
Throne, must descend on our benefactors in graces and blessings. 

These remarks speak eloquently of the character and 
the gratitude of the colored nun, and give a glimpse into 
the inner workings of the school. Similar expressions 
more exquisite in feeling might be duplicated a hundred 
times from personal letters which even those disinterested 
could not read without a tear. “Color of skin affects 
neither the faculties of the soul nor the affections of the 
heart.” This is the great truth which contact with the col- 
ored Sisters teaches; a truth, not a lesson of charity, 
which sooner or later, all Catholics must come to under- 
stand. The colored Sisters of the school whose bright his- 
tory we have been recounting, are representative of at 
least the inherent goodness of their race. It is under the 
influence of the Catholic Church that this goodness reaches 
its greatest perfection. The inference is patent: this edu- 
cational effort is but a detail of the great program Cath- 
olics must work out if they are to solve the most vital 
mission problem before the Church in the United States 
today. B. V. F. 
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Sociology 


Congress and the Constitution 


VIGOROUS correspondent, Mr. George S. Barret, 
A of New Castle, Pennsylvania, is not well pleased 
with an article entitled “ Should Congress be Omnipo- 
tent?” published in AMERICA for November 15. In 
substance, the article was an analysis of a statement is- 
sued by a distinguished lawyer, Mr. Charles Warren; 
added to it were a few reflections of my own. Mr. 
Warren’s contention was, briefly, this: ‘‘ If the American 
people are willing to admit that Congress, by passing a 
statute twice, may do what the Constitution expressly 
forbids it to do, they must also be willing to allow Con- 
gress to do any of the following things, although each 
statute would violate the plain prohibitions of the Con- 
stitution.” Mr. Warren then enumerated some twenty- 
four possible violations of the Constitution, and submitted 
a long list of definite cases, some of which I quoted, in 
which Congress had actually passed laws of this nature, 
only to have them declared unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court. 

After a preliminary criticism of “ Mr. Warren’s hor- 
rendous list of hypothetical legislative evils” some of 
which, however, were by no means “ hypothetical ” but so 
actual as to call for the intervention of the Federal courts, 
Mr. Barret thus advances to the attack: 


If under the proposed amendment as depicted by the “ supreme 
courtiers,” Congress “could” perpetrate all these iniquities, what 
is to prevent its doing so now with the consent of five members 
of the Supreme Court? What guaranty have the sovereign people 
that a majority of five justices in that august tribunal may not 
presently or at a later date, develop such 2a inclination? 


If I follow Mr. Barret, his argument is in substance: 
“There is no new danger in giving Congress the right, 
by constitutional amendment, to adopt legislation of a 
nature now forbidden by the Constitution. Why? For 
two reasons, chiefly, (1) It is at present possible for 
Congress to adopt such legislation, (2) It is also possible 
that now or at some later time five justices of the Su- 
preme Court may hold this legislation constitutional.” 

I confess that I am not greatly impressed by this rea- 
soning. It is, I freely admit, within the range of possibil- 
ity that both Congress, with the concurrence of the 
President, and the Supreme Court may at some time dis- 
regard the plain prohibitions of the Constitution. All 


‘ 


‘government among men is necessarily entrusted to human 


agents, in whom, for the time being, the powers of gov- 
ernment rest and by whom they are exercised. These 
officials, executives, judges, legislators are free agents: 
hence the problem of government has ever been to devise 
some guarantee against an undue extension or a false 
interpretation of powers entrusted for the common good. 
But, it would seem, there can never be a guarantee that 
is absolute, against maladministration, tyranny or usurpa- 
tion. God Himself cannot give this guarantee, for it is not 
in the Providence of the Creator to destroy the free will 
of human agents. Tyranny, then, the result of the delib- 
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erate act of a free creature, is always possible. 

Yet, while there is in no human government a guarantee 
that is absolute, man can devise a guarantee that is rela- 
tive. That is, the powers delegated to free agents can be 
enumerated and specified, as we have done in the Con- 
stitution ; they can be subjected to limitation; and certain 
prohibitions which no executive, judge, or legislative body 
may rightly and lawfully contravene, can be set down in a 
written document. This, be it noted, is not an absolute but 
a relative guarantee. If all constitutional provisions and 
prohibitions fail, and if they can be reestablished by no 
other means, then the remedy prescribed in the Declara- 
tion of Independence is to be invoked. 

Mr. Barret continues : 

The answer to this will likely be that the Supreme Court would 
not do so. 

Not at all. The answer is that, as long as the Constitu- 
tion of the United States remains in its integrity, the 
Supreme Court can not lawfully do so: 

To quote Father Biakely with a slight inversion of names, “ The 
point, however, is not what the Supreme Court would do. It is 
what the Supreme Court could do.” 

Again I must demur. The point is not what the Su- 
preme Court could do, but what, under the Constitution, 
it can rightly and lawfully do. But, if the power of 
Congress is to be enlarged, by constitutional amendment, 
so that whatever Congress adopts, a second time, by a 
two-thirds majority, is the supreme law of the land, then 
Congress is ‘‘ omnipotent” not only in fact but in right, 


and Congress may rightly and lawfully do whatever it 


decrees to do, notwithstanding the prohibitions of the 
present Constitution. 

To illustrate. The First Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion provides that ‘“ Congress shall make no laws respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.”” While, then, Congress can pass a law, 
providing that no Methodist may frequent a meeting 
house in company with his co-religionists, unless he has 
first registered with a specified Federal official, and paid 
a registry-fee, it can do this only by violating the pro- 
hibition imposed by the First Amendment. The President 
can sign it only in violation of his oath to support the 
Constitution. The Supreme Court can affirm it on appeal, 
only if it is willing to affirm a statute which plainly vio- 
lates the First Amendment. 

In other words, the First Amendment acts as a guar- 
antee of a right possessed by the citizen. 

But if Congress, as I have pointed out, is to be em- 
powered to make that act the law of the land which it 
has passed a second time, by a two-thirds majority, then 
the guarantee of the First Amendment simply does not 
exist. Under that condition, Congress cannot usurp or 
tyrannize. There is nothing to usurp, since no provision 
of the Constitution is placed above the reach of Congress, 
and for the same reason there can be no tyranny. For by 
“ constitutional ” amendment, Congress has not only the 
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power, but the right to disregard whatever the Constitu- 
tion commands or forbids. 

To sum up: In its present form, the Constitution con- 
tains a body of guarantees protecting, as far as a written 
document can secure protection, the people in their rights, 
against oppression or usurpation on part of the Federal 
Government. If the amendment discussed by Mr. Warren 
and myself is adopted, that body of guarantees is de- 
stroyed, and is replaced by the fiat of an omnipotent 
Congress. ji Paut L. BLAKELY, S. J. 


Note and Comment 


Shop Early 
Mail Early 


ROM the office of the Postmaster General, at Wash- 
ington, an earnest plea is addressed to us to call atten- 
tion to the real act of Christian charity which consists in 
doing our shopping and mailing early. Late shopping 
means late mailing, and both mean heartbreaking labor for 
wearied and nerve-worn storeclerks and postal employes. 
Mailing early, as defined by the postal authorities, signifies 
that everybody’s holiday tokens find their way into the 
mail sometime between December 10 and December 20. 
This will secure for postal employes the same Christmas 
privileges enjoyed by others and will also save the health 
of countless clerks in the congested shopping districts at 
this season of good will to all. 





Inter-American 
Standardization 


HE Pan-American Conference on Production Stand- 

ardization, to be held at Lima, Peru, December 23, 
is considered of such importance that twenty-one Amer- 
ican republics will be represented and more than sixty 
trade associations from the United States. By standard- 
ization production Switzerland recently saved $18,000 on 
each of fifty-seven locomotives ordered by the Govern- 
ment. The Japanese Government has gone so far in the 
process that it limits the number of dimensions employed 
in the building of machines and structures, thus reducing 
to a minimum the elements needed in the manufacture 
and handling of the various objects, such as drills, gages, 
templates, wrenches and other common tools. Standard- 
ization together with the elimination of duplication and 
waste is one of the leading ideas in the latest industrial 
development. We can well imagine how vast this process 
of mechanical standardization will become if made not 
merely inter-American, but practically universal. To 
bring this about is the purpose of the present conference. 





From a’ Carmelite 
Convent in Austria 


N a letter gratefully acknowledging donations received 
from our readers, the Superioress of the Carmel of 
St. Joseph, at Baumgarten, Vienna, refers to the “ Visita- 
tion” of their provincial Superior. Among the observa- 
tions set down in writing at the conclusion of his inquiries 
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he stated that “by a miracle only” was the community 
preserved in existence during the hardships and privations 
of recent years. His conclusion is, that to prove “ not un- 
worthy of so great a Divine mercy ” they should sacrifice 
themselves with even greater zeal than hitherto. The fact 
is that present hardships may scarcely be less than those 
in the past, since religious institutions are still suffering 
terribly in Austria and struggling for existence every- 
where. The poor Catholic people can barely secure means 
enough to keep the wolf from their own door, just for the 
passing day, without knowing what the morrow may 
bring. “ We are so happy at every gift,” writes the mod- 
est little Carmelite, “and wish so very much that God 
may make richest returns to our benefactors.” Such is 
her prayer, and that of her dear Sisters, to the Christ 
Child. It is the prayer going up at this Christmas season 
in countless institutions from Carmelites and many others, 
for the generous help that has been given by our readers 
during all these years of dearth. 





A Plethora of 
Unwise Laws 


N a recent address Attorney General Stone spoke a 

wise word of caution which is greatly needed in our 
day. Insisting on the necessity of moderation in the enact- 
ment of laws he said: 


We make a prodigious number of laws. In enacting them 
we disregard the principles of draftsmanship and leave in uncer- 
tainty their true meaning and effect. More and more we take 
over into the field of positive law that sphere of human action 
which has been hitherto untrammeled by legal restrictions, without 
thought of the extent to which a wise policy may leave some 
phases of human activity to the control of moral sanctions, or to 
the restraints of the community sense of what is right conduct. 


As the Attorney General and so many other men of 
legal prominence point out, we are suffering from a 
plethora of hasty, ill-advised and entirely uncalled for leg- 
islation. The consequences are plain. 





Faithful 
Unto Death 


HE pneumonic plague recently raged in a small area 

of the Mexican quarter of Los Angeles. Among 
the victims was Father M. Brualla of the Plaza Church. 
Seven humble Mexicans, who died of the contagious 
malady, had called for him and in the fulfilment of his 
duty he gave his life. The Los Angeles Times, writing 
from the viewpoint which any sincere non-Catholic might 
assume, thus editorially comments on his death: 

In their last moments the victims cried for the ministration of 
their priest, for the extreme unction of their Church, that they, 
its servants, might depart in peace according to its word. 

Father Brualla entered the atmosphere of mystery, but for him 
not of fear; his faith could exorcise the phantom. He took his 
life in his hands and laid his hands on the infected bodies. It was 
his duty as a servant of the Lord and in the sublime act God called 
his spirit home. 

That last solemn rite, whether God-given or man-appointed, at 
least brought comfort to the humble souls that believed in its effi- 
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cacy. And who dare deny that there was saving grace in the 
act of the hero priest, that the human sacrifice was counted gain 
to the troubled spirits he thus believed he was speeding to a 
happier and holier hereafter? 

“Greater love than this hath no man’—and Father Brualla 
showed himself to be endowed with the greater love. In the light 
of such deeds faith rises triumphant over reason and all who 
hear of one smallest instance of that triumph feel something of 
the awe of the Roman soldier when he exclaimed: “Of a truth 
this was the Son of God.” 

Deeds are mightier than words, and the sermon of Cal- 
vary, once more so eloquently preached by Father Brualla, 
draws the hearts of men where mere words might leave 
them cold. “ Father Brualla,” says the Times, “ gave his 
life for the Faith to which he had been consecrated. He, 
too, belongs to ‘the deathless army leading us forever- 


more. 





Aftermath of 
Tax Publicity 


HE publication of income tax figures has led to many 

interesting comments, not all of them appearing in 
print. The Weekly News Service of the A. F. of L., 
however, has some rather caustic remarks on the “ mis- 
take” that it says was made by the Amoskeag Manufac- 
turing Company, one of the nation’s leading textile cor- 
porations, “when it announced a loss last year of 
$2,851,131.” 

The publication of income tax returns, so strongly opposed by 
corporations, would indicate that the company’s profits for 1923 
approximated $5,000,000. This does not include profits that can 
be concealed by clever bookkeeping. 

The company reported its “loss” to stockholders and to em- 
ployes, but it told a different story to Uncle Sam. 

On the strength of its alleged “loss” the company directors 
voted to pay no dividends the last quarter, and it reduced wages 
of several thousand employes in Manchester, N. H. These 
employes are organized in a company “ union.” Columns of figures 
were presented to the “tinion” committee, who were easily con- 
vinced by the corporation that the sheriff and bankruptcy proceed- 
ings were but a matter of time. 

As a consequence, the News Service concludes, this 
corporation is now in a most favorable position, having 
secured the desired wage reductions and speeded up its 
workers by increasing the number of looms per employe, 
while in addition raw cotton is purchased at lower price 


than last year. 





In next week’s issue of America Mr. Charles 
Phillipps, M. A., recently returned from Poland, 
will describe the Christmas celebration of the 
Poles. 

The Rev. Daniel O’Connell, S.J., dean of St. 
Xavier College, will also write on Christmas. 

Sir Bertram Windle, M. A., M. D., etc., will 
continue his discussion of some features of the 
evolutionary hypothesis. 

Father Wilfrid Parsons, S. J., will contribute 
an article on “ The Holy Year of Jubilee.” 
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